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The Last Voyage of Two Famous Windjammers 

/ 


VETERAN GRAIN SHIPS OFF TO 
THE BREAKER’S YARD 


'THOSE two famous old windjammers the Passat, 3137 tons, and 
1 the Pamir, 2796 tons, will shortly sail for the last time. This 
‘is the end of the story of two ships which competed, with others, in 
the annual drain Race from Australia, when the reward for 
making the fastest time was a ready sale at a profitable rate of the 
wheat with which they were laden to the gunwales. 


- Since the last Grain Race in 
1949 they have been used as 
floating granaries in Penarth 
Roads. South Wales. Now'they 
have been sold to a Belgian Ann 
for breaking up, and their iast 
voyage will be made at the end 
of a tow-rope. 

So ends the square-rigged 
cargo-carrier. Bolli ships are 
• four-masted barques between 
40 and 50 years old, and even 
with the present high freight 
rates would cost too much to 
refit. Both are owned by the firm 
of Gustaf Erikson of Mariehamn, 
Finland. 

The Pamir was seized by New 
Zealand when we declared war 


Thrifty Bill 

V>ILL. the cockatoo in Pitten- 
^ crief Glen aviary, Scotland, 
has his own savings bank. 

He hus knocked out a small 
hole in the wall of his cage with 
his beak, and when visitors drop 
money through the wire oj the 
cage, he collects it in his beak 
and drops it through the hole. 
Bill's animal savings of £51 Is 
have just been collected r and 
divided between two societies 
caring for children and animals. 


INGENIOUS BARBER 

A JEAKBER. at Kirkburton, 
Huddersfield, has set up his 
own traffic- lights outside his 
shop to let customers know the 
position inside. The red light 
means “Shop Full,” the amber 
“Won't keep you long,” and the 
green "Come inside,” 


His Catch 



on Finland. She was modernised, 
and even had a refrigerator 
installed! After the war she was 
handed back to Finland. The 
Passat was laid up throughout 
the war. 

German - built. they sailed 
originally for the Flying P line 
oi Hamburg, both ways round 
Caps Horn for cargoe-; of Chilean 
nitrate. 

■The late Captain Gustaf Erik¬ 
son, the only man to make 
sailing ships pay between the 
two World Wars, bought both 
the Passat and the Pamir in 
1931, and until 1939 they sailed 
regularly between Australia and 
this country with cargoes of 
about 4000 tons of bagged Aus¬ 
tralian wheat, occasionally carry¬ 
ing outward cargoes from 
Scandinavia to South Africa. 

The Roaring Forties 

They generally made only oue 
voyage a year, running out to 
Australia round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and home by Cape 
Horn, thus sailing with, and not 
against, tile strong Westerlies of 
the Roaring Forties. 

Often they were at sea for 
three or four months at a stretch. 
They had no engines and, until 
the last war, neither vessel 
carried wireless. They relied for 
power on their 18. square sails 
and 12 or 13 fore-and-aft sails. 

On board the seamen lived the 
traditional life of old-time 
sailors. The sails were man¬ 
handled With only Uie help of 
brace-winches, and furled by 
boys on the yard-arms, while the 
big six-foot wheel was un¬ 
protected. The crews numbered 
about 30, mostly lads in their 
teens or early twenties. Clipper 
ships used to carry double or 
three times that number. 



Young Kerry Palmer of Penarth, 
Wales, shows an admirer on the 
pier some of the fish that did not 
get away. 


“Ropeyarn” stew 

In one respect they were much 
better off than the old British 
windjammer of last century: 
bread. Instead of the hard 
biscuits out. of which weevils 
used to be tapped, bread was 
baked on board each day. But 
the “ropeyarn ” stew of corned 
beef, the pea-soup With lumps of 
salt pork, and even the dried 
cod which had to be hammered 
and soaked before it was cook- 
able, always tasted good to 
hungry seamen. 

In spite of the hard life there 
was never any shortage of 
recruits, and many young 
Britons realised a lifelong 
ambition to sail as members of 
the crew. Those of us who 
have been lucky enough to roll 
home under the arched sails of 
2 tail ship, and the many more 
Continued on page 2 



Ton of Turtle 

rj>wo Australian deep sea fisher¬ 
men have netted a 900-year- 
old turtle, weighing more than a 
ton and believed to be the largest 
in l the world. Seven feel eight 
inches long, it was caught off 
Bermagui, on the New South 
Wales coast. 

The tqrtle is believed to be the 
one seen in the summer for 
several years off the East coast 
of Australia. It lias no shell but 
a very thick skin. 

The previous record turtle, six 
feet seven inches long and esti¬ 
mated to. be more than 800 years 
old, is in the Sydney Museum. 


DOG’S LIFE 

’yy/VTCHMAN, the terrier-dog 
mascot of a battalion of (he 
North Staffordshire Regiment, 
is allowed £25 a year by the 
War Office for his upkeep. W T e 
understand he has no bones to 
pick with the Army. 


The Pamir, mainsails furled, 
in the days of her pride. 


PORK-IN-ORDINARY TO 
HER MAJESTY 

r j’wo interesting parchments 
have just been discovered 
among documents in the posses¬ 
sion of the London firm of 
T. Wail and Son Ltd. The first, 
dated June 2, 1817, certifies that 
Richard Wall is appointed Pork 
Butcher to their Royal and 
Serene Highnesses Princess 
Charlotte and Prince Leopold, “to 
have, hold and enjoy the said 
office, together with all rights, 
privileges and advantages there¬ 
unto belonging.” 

The second document, which 
bears the seal of December 24, 
1838. admits Thomas Wall, son 
of Richard, “into the place of 
Pork-in-Ordinary to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria ” and confirms 
Thomas in all the rights and 
privileges of his position 


Glass—with care 

r J^HE largest polished plate-glass 
window in the world was 
recently hoisted into its glazing 
position in the Power and 
Production Pavilion on London's 
South Bank. It is 50 feet long, 
eight feet high and three-eighths 
of an inch thick. 

The window was manipulated 
into position by a specially made 
vacuum apparatus to which 41 
suction pads were attached. It 
is now .protected with boarding 
until the Festival of Britain. 
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Family Gathering of the 
British Peoples 

0NCE again a Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
has met in London and once again drawn the close attention 
of all who are interested in international relations in every part of 
(he world. And markedly so, for the Conference-met at a most 
critical hour, and made plain its will to secure peace. 

As the C N has pointed oat in 
recording similar Conferences in 
recent years, the importance of 
these family gatherings is due to 
many factors. 


Firstly (he British family ot 
nations embraces nearly a 
quarter of mankind, and is firmly 
established in every corner ol the 
world. This family comprises 
people of every race, creed, and 
nationality, and may ctuim to be 
the most representative political 
unit in the world. 

Furthermore, the importance 
of the Commonwealth has in¬ 
creased since the war by the 
establishment of the three Asian 
Dominions—India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. Ih the short span of five 
' years these Dominions have not 
only been able to assume a place 
of absolute equality in Common¬ 
wealth gatherings, but have been 
able to exert great influence, 
especially in the sphere of 
British relations with other 
peoples of Asia.. 

One language 

It is important to understand 
that the purpose of the Con¬ 
ference was not to impose 
decisions on individual govern¬ 
ments of the Empire, but to find 
a common basis for decisions by 
these governments. This was 
. possible because the Prime 
Ministers gathered in London 
spoke with one language in more 
than one sense. In their memor¬ 
able BBC talks the various 
Premiers stressed their common 
devotion to freedom and demo¬ 
cracy, the unity which links the 
nations of the Commonwealth 
and makes it one of the strongest 
political organisations in the 
world. 

But although they are fired by 
similar ideas the task of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
lias not been easy. The world 
is passing through anxious times 
and the fire in Korea threatens 
to spread far and wide. We now. 
realise that the problem of 
Korea was fully discussed at the 
Conference and that all the' 
Empire statesmen paid close- 
attention to the view's of 
Mr Nehru, the Indian Prime 
Minister, on how to end the 
disastrous conflict. 

Problem of Japan 

Japan was another important 
topic, not because that, country 
is in immediate danger, but 
because we cannot afford today 
to keep an industrious nation in 
bondage while it is fulfilling all 
its obligations to the Allies. The 
decision made in London was to 
go ahead with the tdSk of pre¬ 
paring a peace treaty with 
Japan, whether Russia agrees or 
not, and to admit Japan to the 
international family of nations. 
Once free, Japan can devote, its 
efforts to producing goods which, 
will help to raise the standard of 
living throughout Asia and the 
Far East. 

Another topic of great import¬ 
ance has been the supply of raw 
materials. A grave shortage' of 
many important metals has de¬ 
veloped in recent weeks and if 
it is unchecked Britain’s in¬ 
dustrial production will be en¬ 
dangered. The Commonwealth, 


as one of the most important 
sources of raw materials, must 
of course deal with this matter 
as one whole. It is, indeed, an 
excellent field for close co-opera¬ 
tion between the member nations. 

In the present difficult inter¬ 
national situation the Common¬ 
wealth Conference was assuredly 
a hopeful event, it confirmed, on 
behalf of the British, nations, 
what President Truman said in 
his annual address to Congress, 
- "the free nations believe in 
the dignity and worth of man.” 


LAST OF THE 
WINDJAMMERS 

Continued from page 1 
who have only seen the ships at 
sea or in pictures, will regret the 
passing of a long and glorious 
line. 

All that is now left to us of 
the old sailing fleets is the 81- 
year-old Cutty Sark, the loveliest 
and fastest of them all, now 
spending her last years anchored 
in the Thames off Greenhithe. 

It has been suggested that this 
famous old tea clipper should be 
anchored in the Kings’ Reach 
opposite the Dome of Discovery, 
ana near that other Discovery of 
Antarctic fame, for the Festival 
of Britain. It would be a most 
fitting reminder of that ad¬ 
venturous age of British seaman¬ 
ship which, passed with the 
coming of steam and oil. 


Dumfries refused 
to pay- 

JJumpries Museum . has just 
acquired a historical docu¬ 
ment linking the town with the 
'45 Rebellion. It is a proclama¬ 
tion, dated November 2, 1745. by 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
(Bonnie Prince Charlie), which 
was sent to the Provost, 
Magistrates, and Councillors of 
Dumfries ordering a levy to be 
made for the support of the 
Prince's army. 

The town did not pay the levy, 
and after his foray into England, 
Prince Charles on his return 
ordered that the Council should' 
pay • him £2000, and- supply iooo 1 
pairs of boots for his men. 


News From Everywhere 



FOURTEEN. WHEELER 

A 14-wheeled road truck, 00 feet 
long, with steering front and back 
connected by inter-com telephone, 
was used to haul a 660 hp 
British-made electric locomotive 
between Newton - le - Willows, 
Lanqs, and the'. South Bank 
Festival site. When the Festival 
ends the locomotive will continue 
its journey to' Tasmania. 

Increased costs and the ad¬ 
vance in teachers'' salaries are 
the main reasons for the raising 
ol fees at several public schools 
for girls this summer. At Roe- 
dean - fees for both Upper and 
Junior schools are being advanced 
by £12 a term in May. 

The British research ship Dis¬ 
covery 11 has begun another 
cruise to the ice edge south of 
the Indian Ocean. Research work 
for the Australian Fisheries De¬ 
partment will be done while 
crossing the Australian Bight. 

During last year the number 
of copies of (he Scriptures circu¬ 
lated by the British and Foreign 
Billie Society reached the un¬ 
precedented figure of 3.239,000 
volumes as against 2,857,938 in 
1049, and 1,749,601 in 1948. 

Top of the schools 

Robert Gordon's College. .Aber¬ 
deen, has won the BBC Top of 
the Fonn Competition for schools 
in Britain and Northern Ireland. 
They defeated Manchester Girls’ 
High School by one point, and 
scored the third successive win 
for a Scottish school. 

The Rehobolh Beach American 
Legion post of Lewes, Delaware, 
has presented to the Royal Navy 
a cannon ball said to have been 
fired into the town by a British 
warship in 1813, 

The Governments of Eire and 
Northern Ireland are now plan¬ 
ning to acquire the Great 
Northern Railway of Ireland 
which was in danger of having 
to close down because of financial 
difficulties. The chief link be¬ 
tween Belfast and Dublin, the 
railway is to be run by a joint 
board. 

During the recent International 
Chess Congress at Hastings, 
N. Rnssolimi, the French Cham¬ 
pion, was beaten by J. Penrose, 
a 17-year-old British player, after 
a game lasting nine hours. 

Local authorities of towns 
called Bexley In Australia, Ni¬ 
geria, Ohio, and Liberia have 
been invited to send representa¬ 
tives to Bexley, Kent, during the 
Festival cf Britain. 

English accompaniment — Seven- 
year-old Edward Stringer uses al6th- 
century tambourine to accompany 
Karl'Dolmetsch. pfaying recorders, 
at Hackney Downs School, Clapton. 


Greek accompaniment — ancient 
bagpipes provided music for the 
Greek and Macedonian dancers at a 
Folk Dancing Festival in London. 



SIX SCORE YEARS 

Rose Munoz recently arrived at 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife, Canary 
Islands, from the neighbouring 
Gomera Island, where she was 
born 120 years ago. 

Eleven-ycar-old Wolf Cub 
David Howells, of the.8th Rugby 
Pack, after three years of suffer¬ 
ing from a diseased hip, has been 
awarded the Cornwell certificate 
for courage and cheerfulness. 

Houghton, in Michigan, has 
had 52 days of continuous snow¬ 
storms, bringing 11B inches of 
snow. 

Up a gum tree 

A tiger chased a native rubber 
tapper up a tree at, Raub. Malaya, 
and waited four hours for him 
to come down Police were 
fetched when' the man’s fellow- 
workers failed to frighten the 
animal away by beating tins, and 
the tiger was shot. . 

Middlesex County Council are 
inviting householders to become 
"uncles and aunts" to the 3000 
children in the council homes, 
with the privilege of inviting 
them to parties or outings 

A Canadian jet air liner of 
A, V. Roe (Canada) has flown 
from Chicago to New York,. 711 
miles, in 1 hour 42 minutes. This 
is an average of 418 mph. 
Transport planes take about 2 
hours 59 minutes. 

In fires attended by the London 


Pic Children's Newspaper, lanuarr 21, I9SI 

The Young 
Contemporaries 

I N 1949 the Young Contem¬ 
poraries was formed to let the 
general public see the painting 
and sculpture done by art students 
from all schools of thought, and 
to give students (the majority at 
that time ex-Service men and 
women) a chance to display their 
work before leaving school. The 
Queen visited the exhibition and 
bought some pictures. 

Students need an exhibition 
like this one before they become 
practising artists, and the 
interest aroused by their work 
has made it an annual event. 

Young Contemporaries can be 
seen .by the public,' free of' 
charge, until February 3. 

The Royal Society of British 
Artists, who are lending their 
galleries to the Young Con¬ 
temporaries, have also decided to 
award the Knapping Prize in the 
form of two annual prizes of £50, 
which will entitle the prize¬ 
winners to exhibit one work each 
at the next exhibition of the 
R B A. 


SCOUTS’ ROPE 
TRICK 


a model aeroplane stuck 
in the topmost branches of 

__ __ __ _ a tree in an Edinburgh suourb 

Fire Brigade’ last year 69 lives 1 other day local Scouts 
were lost and 665 people were in- ° " r "‘ 


jured. Of 18,867 fire calls an¬ 
swered, 5348 were false alarms. 

Three hundred volunteers arc 
wanted during the next sis 
months to continue the work of 
the Common Cold Research 
Unit at Salisbury. 

Brooches or lapel badges are to 
be awarded to volunteers who 
have given at least ten donations 
of blood since September 1939. 

Some 80,000 applications were 
received for 11,300 seats in 
the Royal Alexandra Theatre, 
Toronto, for a five day perform¬ 
ance by the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 

ROYAL JOURNEY 

On their way to Australia and 
New Zealand early next year the 
King and Queen will pay brief 
visits to Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, 
and Ceylon. The voyage will be 
made in a sh'p of the Shaw Saviil 
Line. 

Mr Sam Goldwyn is to make 
a film dealing with the life of 
HanS Andersen. The principal 
roles will be played by Danny 
Kaye and Moira Shearer. 


showed great ingenuity, 
j It was a valuable plane,' 
j powered by a miniature Diesel 
i engine, but so firmly fixed was it 
that the owner had given up all 
hope of dislodging it. 

The Scouts, however, thought 
differently. Armed with bow 
and arrow, a ball of light twine, 
and a length of stout rope, they 
went to work. An arrow, to 
which was attached one end of 
the twine, was shot through the 
upper branches of the tree. It 
fell to earth with the twine still 
attached. 

The rope was then tied to the 
twine and hauled up through the 
branches. After that it was a 
simple matter to make the rope 
secure, and for an agile Scout to 
swarm up,, retrieve the trapped 
plane, and return it to its owner.’' 


Rugby’s Last 
Boysman 

'J'he retirement of Mr Prank 
Tomlinson, of Mitchell House, 
Rugby School, brings to an -end 
the office of boysman originally 
instituted at the school. Mr 
Tomlinson had been appointed 
before the office became known 
as that of house-butler. 

Mr Tomlison had served under 
five headmasters. Appointed 
under Dr H, A. James, he had 
also served under Dr A. A. 
David, Dr W. W. Vaughan, 
Mr P. H. B. Lyon, and the 
present headmaster, Sir Arthur 
fforde. 

When Mr Tomlinson first took 
up duties at Rugby the first 
chapel was at 7 am and the 
boys had to rise at 5am with 
the first lesson before breakfast! 
Now the first. lesson does not 
begin until 8.45. 


Schoolboy’s good 
kick-off 

y schoolboy whose soccer 
dream has come true is 
Harry Clark, who lives just over 
the road from Feethams, the 
Darlington club's ground. Last 
October he watqhed the players 
reporting for training, and 
dreamed of playing for Darling¬ 
ton—and England—one day. 

Ten weeks ago the first half 
of his dream came true—he 
joined Darlington. In the season’s 
most' romantic rise to fame 
young Harry has become a first- 
teamer in the Third Division. 
Manager George Irwin watched 
him in a school match, signed 
him, gave him two reserve out¬ 
ings, and then called him into 
the first team in an emergency. 

“Players like Harry come once 
in a lifetime,” says Mr Irwin. 
“He’s little, but a • natural,’ with 
all the assurance of a veteran. 
He spends his pocket money on 
spccer books, is always here for 
training, and gets over the gate 
first thing on Sunday morning to 
take a ball out.” 

Harry Clark is still a school- 
toy—until March. 
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World’s Longest Gaspipe 


Up Pops the Straw in the Pop 


Come housewives in New York 
can now turn on the gas 
cooker and boil their kettles with 
natural gas that has flowed 
through 1332 miles of pipe across 
eleven of the United States. 

Running from Texas, it is the 
longest pipeline in the world, and 
has cost over £80.000.000. Forty 
major river crossings have been 
made, including a 4800-foot sec¬ 
tion under the Hudson and a 
4000-foot section under the Mis- 
sissipi. 

When in full operation next 
April the pipeline will have a 
daily capacity of 505 million 
cubic feet. 

This natural gas, of which 
there are huge quantities in 
America, has accumulated itnder- 


BOARD AND LODGING 
2s 6.1 A WEEK 

QjOME 2300 sliecp from 20 farms 
around Skiptou (Yorks) have 
gone to the Eden Valley, Cum¬ 
berland, for a three-month 
“holiday.” The holiday expenses 
of each is Is 8d railway fare, and 
2s fid a week hoard and lodging. 

SCHOOL FOR ZULU 
RULERS 

JfiiriY Zulu chiefs are attend¬ 
ing . a special school this 
month to receive instruction in 
simple hygiene and farming. 
They will listen to lectures and 
watch , films and demonstrations 
dealing with agriculture, native 
education, and health work. 

The course is the first of its 
kind, and if successful others will 
be held for the remaining 250 
chiefs in Natal and Zululand. It 
is hoped that the courses will 
help the chiefs to administer 
their tribes more efficiently. 


ground above the oil deposits in 
the oilfields, , and until a few 
years ago it was a serious hin¬ 
drance to tapping the supplies 
of petroleum. Sometimes vents 
were bored down to the gas 
reserves, which then escaped into 
the air. 

Another method was to set 
light to the escaping gas, when 
tiemendofis tongues of roaring 
flame shot up and sometimes 
flared on with uncliminished fury 
for years. 

In 1949 a gas company in New 
York converted a steel pipeline 
with welded joints which had 
been built during the war to 
convey oil directly from the oil¬ 
fields of Texas, and. brought the 
natural gas through it instead. 


BANK NOTES 

A rank in Pittsburg, USA, 
has installed hot water pipes 
beneath tile footway, and during 
a heavy fall of snow recently the 
pavements were kept completely 
clear of snow by the warmth. 

The Clydesdale and North of 
’ Scotland Bank has issued a 
new ,£1 note of interesting 
pictorial design. On the front of 
the note are scenes representing 
industry and agriculture. On the 
reverse side is a typical Scottish 
river and mountain scene, 
framed in an early Celtic design. 

YOUNG VISITORS 

An analysis of the visitors to 
the 17 Youth Hostels in the 
Yorkshire Dales last year shows 
that 1610 came from more than 
30 countries. Among the numbers 
were Holland 385, France 174, 
Australia 104, Germany 100, 
Denmark G9, Norway 67, USA 
57, New Zealand 41. Canada 35, 
and Sputli Africa 14. 



Island dancers 

Two members of the Manx Ballet, 
a company'of 15- and 16-year-old 
girls, who visited London recently. 

WESTWARD HO! 

TPive weeks' holiday in Canada 
is offered to 50 British girls 
this summer. The offer is made 
by Mr W. Garfield Weston, 
former M P for Macclesfield, 
Cheshire. 

Mr Weston, who is a Canadian- 
born British industrialist, has 
previously given similar facilities 
to boys. The party will be Jed 
by Mrs Odette Churchill, G C, 
the heroine of the war-time 
resistance movement, and the 
girls will be selected by com¬ 
mittees of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed 
Clubs. 

They must be between 16 and 
IS and not more than 5 feet 
4 inches tall—in order to give 
a uniform appearance when 
together. It is stipulated that five 
of the girls must come from 
Macclesfield. 

They will sail on July 31 and 
be back on September 6. 


n American firm of mineral 
water manufacturers thought 
it would be a good idea if they 
could enclose the drinking straw 
in the bottle. When the top was. 
removed, up would pop the straw 
ready for use! 

This, however, was not so 
simple as it sounded. Fill the 
bottle and insert the straw and 
it will rise out of the top. But 
the bottles are filled and sealed 
mechanically, and it seemed im¬ 
possible to devise a .suitable 
machine which could hold the 
straw down and put the cap on 
at the same lime without 
damaging the straw. 

Finally somebody had a bright 
idea. There is a new plastic 
material which is very light and 


HUNTING WHALES 
BY AIR 

heucopter will . be used ex¬ 
perimentally to search for 
whales during the present Ant¬ 
arctic whaling season. 

After spotting the Leviathans, 
it will direct the - 18,000-ton 
whaling shi)) Olympic Challenge, 
which sails under the flag of 
Panama. There are facilities 
aboard for processing 35 whales 
and producing 600 tons of oil 
daily. 

It is hoped that the helicopter 
will be more successful than the 
aircraft used last year. 


HER GRATITUDE 

A set of choir-stall cushions 
made for Madron Church, 
Penzance, by 83-year-old Mrs 
J. K, White in gratitude for 54 
years of happy marriage, con¬ 
tains 1,750*000 stitches and repre¬ 
sents six hours' work a day, seven 
days a week, for 18 months. 


also has magnetic properties. If 
the bottoms of the straws were 
tipped with this plastic they 
could be held down by resting the 
bottle on a magnet. 

Meta! tips which would also 
be attracted by a magnet were 
no use. They would be difficult 
to attach to the straw, might 
corrode and, in any case, would 
be so heavy that the straw would 
not float up when the top was 
taken off. 

The magnetic plastic tip over¬ 
came all these difficulties. Now 
the filled bottles with their 
straws are placed on a metal 
tray, which is a magnet. The 
straws are drawn to the bottom 
and an ordinary bottling 
machine snaps on the tops. 


IN THE PINK NOW 

rjTfK green-pain ted walls of the 
Customs Hall and departure 
lounge at Northolt Airport are 
being redecorated in a pink 
colour scheme because so many 
passengers on their first Right 
complained that green made 
them feci sick. 


VANISHING LAKES 

Yhe waters of Lake Eyre, in 
South Australia, which filled 
last August after heavy rains, 
are now slowly sinking. But it 
will take two years for the lake 
to dry up again if the present 
rate of evaporation continues 
and there is no further rain¬ 
fall. The gi-eatest depth of 
water was 13 feet. 

Another lake which is shrink¬ 
ing is Lake Bienne, on the Swiss 
side of the Jura Mountains. The 
level is falling nearly four inches 
a. year, but at that rate it will 
take about five centuries for the 
lake to disappear. 


C N Picture-News Map 


The clocks on this map show time all over the world. Sunlight travels westward round the Earth. At noon in Greenwich 
for every 15 degrees east the day is one hour older, and for every 15 degrees west the day is one hour younger. 
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All hands to the ropes 

Volunteers help members of the crew to haul the lifeboat Beryl Tollemache down the beach 
when it is time for a practice launch at Eastbourne. 


Great Musician and Great Man 


ins week we honour the 
memory of Giuseppe Verdi 
who died on January 27 just 50 
years ago. And we honour him 
not only because he was one of 
the greatest operatic composers of 
all time, but a man of great 
courage.and determination. In¬ 
deed, the lesson to be learned 
from his remarkable career is 
that talent alone is not enough ; 
it must be backed by hard work 
and great resolution. 

Verdi's road to fame was no 
path of roses. His> parents were 
poor innkeepers of the Italian 
village of Le Roncole, where 
Giuseppe was born in 1813. He 
was a strangely quiet and 
thoughtful child, seldom joining 
in the boisterous games of other 
young folk. But at the first 
sound of a hand-organ in the 
street he would be out of the 
house in a flash, and stand 
there spellbound. 

By great self-sacrifice the poor 
innkeeper saved enough money 
to buy his son a spinet when he 
was seven; and the delighted 
boy soon mastered simple scales, 
and then went on to reveal un¬ 
mistakable signs of genius in his 
playing. Young Giuseppe Verdi 
also became a choirboy, and 
when the chinch organist learned 
how his playing entranced the 


British Railway 


lad, he immediately offered to 
give him lessons. Within a year 
Giuseppe had learned all that his 
tutor could teach him, and when 
the kindly old man died he took 
his place. He was then ten years 
old. 

With the generous help of a 
friend in the neighbouring town 
of BussetO, Verdi’s father then 
sent his promising lad to school 
for two years. Then he obtained 
work .for him in the warehouse 
of a Busseto merchant who was 
a great lover of music. 

Symphony at 16 

Young Verdi now came under 
the influence of Ferdinand 
Provesi, the cathedral organist, 
who instantly saw in him all the 
qualities that make a master 
musician. In 1828 he wrote an 
overture for a military band, and 
a year later, when he was 16, 
a symphony ! 

Verdi’s employer and Provesi 
then sent him to Milan to 
perfect his studies, and there he 
met many great musicians and 
eagerly absorbed all the advice 
they had to offer. From then 
on the name of • Verdi became 
more and more in the news. 

He was urged to write an 
opera, and Oberto was the 
result. . Other operas followed— 
not always successful; at one 
time he was so poor that his 
devoted wife had to sell her 
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trinkets to pay the rent. He 
knew sorrow, 'too, for in the 
space of three months he lost 
his wife and two children. At 
the time he was preparing a 
comic opera, and such was his 
great courage and fortitude that 
he forced himself to complete. 
the work. , 

One evening in the spring of 
1842 Verdi's opera Nabucco was 
performed at the Scala in Milan. 
The next day all Italy was talk¬ 
ing of him and soon his fame 
became worldwide. Ten more 
operas • followed -in quick 
succession— Rigoletto and La 
Traviata among them. Aida, 
first produced in Cairo in 1871, 
further enhanced his reputation. 

For many years the great com¬ 
poser more or less retired and 
lived quietly on his estate of 
Sant’ Agata. Then, at 74, he 
composed Otello. With Falstaff, 
which he wrote at 80, Verdi’s 
active career came to a triumph¬ 
ant close. t 

Throughout his long life Verdi 
never forgot that little spinet 
provided by his father’s hard- 
earned savings. Nor did he 
forget struggling musicians. 
Three years before his death, 
in 1901, lie endowed a home at 
Milan for old and infirm 
musicians. 

Truly may it be said that 
Verdi was a great musician and 
a great man! 



Hare is the first of a short 
series of drawings and descrip¬ 
tions of locomotive types in use 
on British Railicays. Other 
examples will appear in (he CN 
from time to time. 

0 NE , of the most modern’ types 
of express passenger loco¬ 
motive now running on British 
Railways is the 6 P class of the 
London Midland Region. These 
engines work fast trains weigh¬ 
ing up to 500 tons on nearly all 
the region's main lines—princi¬ 


pally those running between 
Euston, Manchester, and Liver¬ 
pool. 

They were built in 1946 at 
Crewe, and have three cylinders 
driving six wheels of 6 feet 
9 inches in diameter coupled 
together; hence the type is 
known as "six coupled.” These 
particularly large wheels arc 
necessary owing to the high 
speeds at which the engine is 
required to run. Low-speed en¬ 
gines, such as those used for 


1. Passenger Express 

working freight trains, have 
coupled wheels of small diameter. 

’ The boiler carries a steam 
pressure of 250 lbs per square 
inch, and the engine and tender 
combined weigh 135 tons 1.3 cwt. 

Note the wide chimney,- due 
to the fact that the engine em¬ 
ploys the new method of ejecting 
the steam after it Iras done its 
wbrk in the cylinders. Known 
as the Kyichap system, this re¬ 
quires two exhaust or blast pipes 
in the chimney instead of one. 
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THE HUT MAN, beginning a new series, writes of . . ..... 

Field Folk of January 

To many people the countryside is a bare, deserted place 
during the winter months ; but though withered hedgerows 
and leafless spinneys may appear'deserted not a day passes 
when we shall not encounter one or other of the wild creatures, 
for those which remain awake are very wide awake, indeed. 
In this new series oj talks we are going to consider some of 
the animals, birds, or insects which month by month are to be 
seen by the nature-lover. 


■yjTHERE snow lies like cotton 
tufts on the evergreen 
branches of the young fir and 
pine planting we should listen for 
the tiny piping notes of a gold- 
crest flock, the smallest of our 
European birds. Never resting in 
their hunt for insects among 
closely packed leaves-and crevices 
of bark the lively acrobats swing 
and flit and cling and balance, 
sometimes above, sometimes up¬ 
side down below the slenderest 
twigs; and all the while their, 
thin, shrill calls are uttered. s 
. Like other very small in¬ 
habitants of-the Countryside the 
goldcrest is not at all shy; if we 
stand quite still among the trees 
bird after bird will come to 
within a few feet of us, too 
intent on its hunting to bather 
about a motionless human-being. 

It is then wc shall appreciate 
what dainty, delicate, delightful 
little birds they are. Barely 
three-and-a-half inches long 
from bill-tip to tail-tip, the 
upper-parts of their plumage is 
a soft, dull green, the under¬ 
parts greyish white, and each 
wing is decorated with two white 
bars and a dark, almost black, 
band. The true “crowning ” 
glory of the goldcrest, however, 



Goldcrests are lively acrobats 


is the bright golden crest-stripe 
on the head; a bright little crown 
indeed, and looking all the 
brighter for the black edging. 

N° January ■ weather is ’ too 

severe to silence the brilliant 

song of another of our resident 
birds ... the dipper of the 
brook. Pool stones may be 
circled with icy platforms and 
waterfalls fringed with glittering 
ice needles, but the versatile 
dipper is as gay and energetic as 
on a spring or summer day. 

Unlike the goldcrest he is shy 
and wary. Would we watch his 
performance we must approach 
cautiously and not too closely, 
or, better still, allow dipper to 
approach us as we sit beneath 
the shelter of some willow or 
aldep overhanging a favourite 
stretch of his stream. 

Suddenly, with a whirr of dark 
wings he flashes round a bend 
of the bank and alights on an 
ice-bound stone island, his dark 
plumage and snow-white breast 
glistening in the sunshine. With¬ 
out pause he begins the restless 
bobbing on hinged knees irom 
which he gets his name. At 
every bob he turns on his stone. 


- scanning the banks for signs of 
dagger; then, ait being safe, his 
loud, clear song rings out. 

In hunting the small aquatic 
creatures which form his main 
food we shall see dipper adopt 



the methods of almost all our 
other birds . . , hopping, run¬ 
ning, wading, swimming,- diving, 
hovering, and, to cap his versa¬ 
tility, doing what no other bird 
can do—walking, entirely sub¬ 
merged, across the bed of a pool! 

O' snowy January days we 
do not expect to see newly- 
turned earth in the fields, but 
during our walks we may indeed 
come across little brown mounds 
of rich, fresh soil dotting the 
white carpet of the snow,. These 
are the workings of the mole, a 
small miner who is never idle 
underground, no matter what 
the weather up above may be. 

Let us approach such mounds 
slowly and softly, seeking one 
perhaps smaller than the re’.t, ir. 
which the soil is newlv tu-nec 
and perfectly fresh. Let us watch 
and wait, and our patience will 
be rewarded by seeing a fresh 
quantity of earth heave up from 
tile top of the mound to trickle 
down its sides. Again and again 
we shall see this little eruption 
occur, for the miner underneath 
is excavating new hunting 
tunnels in his never-ending 
search after worms and grubs. 

Then, with great abruptness, 
the mound top may be violently 
agitated, an inquisitive nose 
appear, followed by a velvety 
blue-black head as the hard¬ 
working mole comes up for a 



Mole comes up for a breather 


breather. We shall find that 
these mounds are larger during 
winter than in summer, for in 
cold weather the worms retreat 
farther from the surface, forcing 
the mole to sink deeper and 
even deeper shafts if his larder 
is not to go bare . . . and with 
an appetite like mole’s this would 
nevf A n;~ ,,, . 
































































Rugger on the playing fields of Ross all School, Lancashire 
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Youth all at play 


Soccer on the village playing fields at Alountnessing, Essex 


on a winter's 



Getting into it —in a London table• 
tennis competition 


are attending 


Promising lawn tennis players from all parts of the country 
the LT A winter course at Middfeton-on-Sea, Sussex 


Getting down to it—in a Badminton 
match at Wimbledon 




Dan Maskeli, Britain’s leading 
tennis coach, shows the correct 
stance for serWce 


A good start — at the new AAA indoor winter training centre 
'at Chelsea 


England’s women test players at an indoor cricket school at 
Chiswick, Middlesex 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE 

ITifty years ago this month the 
1 Court of International Arbi¬ 
tration was set up at The Hague. 
It was the first World tribunal, 
empowered to consider any inter¬ 
national dispute submitted to it, 
and its importance was shown by 
the fact that its members were 
the 13 chief nations of Europe, 
with Japan and the U S. 

The Court was the outcome of 
a worldwide Peace Conference 
which met at The Hague in 1899- 
at the ■ suggestion of Tsar 
Nicholas, and agreed to measures 
which would lessen the horrors of 
war by land and sea ; and which, 
through the agency of The Hague 
Court, would at least prevent 
mere disputes developing into 
armed conflict. 

The First World War put an 
end to its work, but the League 
of Nations revived it. After the 
Second World War the United 
Nations again re-established it— 
under their Charter. 

This Tribunal has undoubtedly 
prevented many armed conflicts 
between nations ; but it is true, 
alas, that great powers aiming at 
world domination can entirely 
ignore it, for it .lacks power to 
enforce its decisions. 


BRITAIN’S GREATNESS 

■"The wealth of our island may 
be diminished, but the 
strength of mind of the people 
cannot easily pass away; and 
our literature, our science and 
our arts, and the dignity of our 
nature, depend little upon ex¬ 
ternal relations. When we had 
fewer colonies than Genoa we 
had Bacons and Sliakespeares. 
The wealth and prosperity of the 
country are only the comeliness 
of the body, the fullness of the 
flesh and fat; but the spirit is 
independent of them : it requires 
only muscle, bone, and nerve 
for the true exercise of its 
functions. Sir Humphry Davy 


He brought the Good 
News 

gr Paul’s Day, January 25, 
has added interest this year, 
for it is just 1900 years since 
the first great missionary of the 
Christian faith brought the Good 
News to Europe. 

It was St Paul's dream of a 
man in Macedonia (now a part 
of modern Greece), beckoning 
him to come over and help 
him, that inspired him to cross 
the sea from Asia into Europe. 
From Greece the Good News 
spread through Europe and 
' eventually made it a Christian 
continent. 

In our time there are fresh 
challenges to the faith, and St 
Paul’s spirit of adventure is 
needed more than ever. 


SATIRE TO SERVE 
HUMANITY 

'The literature of the English 
1 language has suffered a loss 
in the death of Sinclair Lewis, 
one of the greatest American 
novelists of our times, and 
winner of the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1930. 

Sinclair Lewis was a satirist 
with a hatred of humbug. In 
famous novels like Main Street 
and Babbitt, he critically sur¬ 
veyed the American types of’his 
day, focusing his great wit and 
powers of observation on them, 
particularly on the small-town 
self-seeker. 

But he was a great humani¬ 
tarian. The title of one of his 
novels. It Can't Happen Here, 
written when Fascism was 
threatening the world, has given 
us a phrase condemning all who 
take a complacent attitude to¬ 
wards the dangers of dictator¬ 
ship. In Kingsblood Royal he 
championed the cause of the 
coloured people in the U S. 

The books of Sinclair Lewis 
will always be invaluable to 
students of American social 
development. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


TylOSCOW is building a hotel with 
26 floors. For people who iike 
high life ? 

0 

JJAIiBERS in Chicago have put 
up their charge for a haircut. 
But ladies will not put up their hair. 


THE Government is keeping a 
sharp look out for profiteers. 
But most profiteers can look out for 
themselves. 

0 

yj MA N says he can teach boxing by 
post. Gives all his pupils a 
letter box. 

0 

gMII.ING donkeys are not un¬ 
known, but difficult to find, says 
a film producer. Most of them 
haven’t much to smile about. 


PETE R PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


If a split infinitive 
is a broken rule 



HEADMASTER ON £10 
A YEAR 

Dleasing respect for tradition 
has been shown at Reading 
in a recent decision of the town's 
Education Committee. 

When Queen Elizabeth in i5§o 
handed over Crown property 
there to the Corporation she also 
gave them the right to appoint 
the Master of the Free School- 
on condition that they should 
pay his annual salary of £10 ! 

Though it is still inadequate, 
teachers’ pay has improved since 
those days, but Reading Educa¬ 
tion Committee have decided to 
honour the old royal command. 
Annually on School Speech Day 
the Master is. publicly to be 
handed £10 of his salary by the 
Mayor. 

SMILING THROUGH 



Did you look as fiappy as this when 
you returned to school ? 


JUST AN IDEA 

As Robert Browning wrote: 
The highest culture is to speak 
no ill. 


yj MAN says he has pronounced ■ 
views on education. Hope he 
pronounces them correctly. 

0 - 

gOME people like their bed to run 
from north to south. We prefer 
ours to keep still. 


<JOME housewives 'enjoy, talking 
over the fence. Others prefer 
talklAg'bvdriUtAr friends; ! 


Gesture to America 

IDTr Eric Underwood has-pro- 
posed in a letter to The 
Times a gift from Britain which 
would be highly acceptable to all 
Americans : the site and part 
of a house near Durham built by 
the first man known to bear the 
name of Washington. 

He was only plain William 
when he bought the manor of 
Washington in 1183, built a 
house there, and took the name of 
dc Washington. It has been 
proved that he was the ancestor 
of the U S A’s first President. 
The house .was owned by his 
descendants and related families 
until 1613. 

Mr Underwood suggests that 
the house be restored by the 
people of England, equipped as 
a museum, and presented to 
Washington, ITC. It would, of 
course, remain in England, like 
Harvard House in Stratford- 
upon-Avon, which is American 
property. 

It would certainly be an appro¬ 
priate token of our gratitude to 
America. 


SCORN NO 

’J'here’s hardly 


‘5® 

ant I — 


Big Lump and Little 
Lump 

’J’he town of Tredegar, after all, 
is to have a lump of coal in 
the Festival Exhibition. But it 
will be only a two-ton lump— 
about 5 feet long, 4J feet wide, 
and 3 feet high ; a mere knob 
compared with Tredegar’s 15-ton 
lump which was turned down by 
the 1851 Great Exhibition on 
account of outsize, and 99 years 
later was rejected by the present 
Festival Committee for the same 
reason. 

This Big Lump, which cannot 
find a grate or an exhibition to 
fit it, lies in Tredegar's Bedwellty 
Park, and Little Lump will go 
to the Dome of Discovery on 
the south bank of the Thames. 
There, we hope, the weather will 
be too warm for it to excite the 
envy of visiting housewives. 
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THINGS SAID 

T*HIS country has built up its 
' i greatness on adventure, ex¬ 
ploration, and courage, and if 
these things are lost we will 
lose the Empire. 

Lord Mounlbatlen 

A/Jan should be free because he 
is the child, of God, respon¬ 
sible to God for the use he 
makes of his life. 

The Archbishop of York 

'This tradition of freedom to 
hold different views, especi¬ 
ally political views, still persists 
in America. It must have been 
one of our earliest imports from 
Esgland. 

Waller S. Gifford, the neiv 
American Ambassador 

'The only thing we can remem¬ 
ber about the speed of light 
is the fact that it gets here too 
soon in the morning. 

The Wall Street Journal 


REVEALING RAYS IN 
THE KITCHEN 

At a recent children's lecture 
Professor E. N, da C. 
Andrade, F R S, Showed how 
ultra-violet rays can be used to 
distinguish fresh eggs from stale, 
the new-laid having a bright red 
colour under the rays, whereas 
the hoary ones have a blue 
complexion. 

He also revealed how the 
rays could detect the difference 
between butter and margarine 
on the same slice of bread. Such 
rays would be helpful to those 
who claim they cannot otherwise 
tell the difference. 

Later the Professor demon¬ 
strated how customs officers 
used X-rays to search his bag, 
and while he was demonstrating 
this he found the fountain pen 
he thought he had lost. 

How useful might such, a 
gadget be at school! When, an 
absent-minded teacher was won¬ 
dering what he had done with 
the chalk, we could tell him: 
” It’s in your pocket, sir, with 
my penknife you took last week 
when I was scratching my name 
on the wall." 


Conversation piece 

Ois talk was like a stream which 
runs 

With rapid change from rocks 
to roses. 

It slipped from politics to puns ; 
It passed from Mahomet to 
Moses, W. M. Praed 

f-y .v 


Better ice-cream 

Jce-creaai of better quality 
will soon be here, for after 
March i it will conform to a new 
standard laid down by the Food 
Ministry. Our favourite refresh¬ 
ment must contain at least 5 per 
cent fat, 10 per cent sugar, and 
7J per cent milk solids other 
than fat. 

We are all in favour of better 
ice-cream—and more of it. A 
young friend of ours recently 
had what he described as a 
“ glorious nightmare.’’ He was 
buried in the middle of a moun- 
' tain of ice-cream and had to eat 
his way out; but before he 
could make up his mind which 
was the longest escape route, his 
mother was banging on the door 
and saying it was half-past seven. 


The scene of Vanity Fair 

•The place that inspired John 
Bunyan’s Vanity Fair—the 
village green of Elstow with its 
ancient Moot Hall—has been 
given to Bedfordshire County 
Council by Major Simon Whit¬ 
bread, one of whose ancestors 
was a member, with John Bun- 
yan, of the Independent Church 
at Bedford. 

The Moot Hall featured in the 
fair which Bunyan often saw on 
this village green. In the lower 
part of the Hall there used to be 
a number of little shops, the 
doors of which were bricked up 
long ago. 

In his description of Vanity 
Fair Bunyan wrote : “ The fair 
is no new-erected business, but a 
thing of ancient standing,’’^' 

' ’iiS;;.* a 1 v" A"" 'f'B 11 sT If-hL 1 

A -A If M II If .# 




TRIFLE 

anything so 

small, 

So trifling or so mean, 

That we may never want at all, 
For service unforeseen; 

And wilful waste, depend upon’t, 
Brings ^.almost always, woeful 
- ■ Anu.Taylor . ; 



OUR HOMELAND 


The Moot Hall and Market 
..Cross at, Elstow, Bedfordshire. 
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WHY BOTHER TO WRITE ? 


Mu 


In recent years there has been revived interest 
in the art of handwriting, and perhaps the 
Children's Newspaper may be allowed to claim 
some little credit for the revival. Certain it is 
that handwriting, like letter-writing, has long 
'J'here are many causes for 
neglect of the'cultivation of 
good handwriting, but the chief 
one, undoubtedly, is the type¬ 
writer. Just as the telephone and 
quicker means of travel have con¬ 
tributed to the decay of letter¬ 
writing as an arc practised at 
leisure, so the typewriter has 
served to make handwriting less 
important. 

Why should we bother to 
practise laboriously by hand 
something that we can learn to 
do by machine, more easily, more 
quickly, and perhaps more effi¬ 
ciently? That would seem to 
express the mid-twentieth cen¬ 
tury view of handwriting; but it 
is a view surely to be depldred, 
for writing is a civilised art—an 
art, indeed, that has been de¬ 
veloped and cultivated since the. 
very dawn of civilisation—and to 
scorn its practice is but another 
step towards making ourselves 
slaves of the machine. 


been a neglected art, and its neglect as an art has 
led inevitably to a decline in the standards of its 
practical, everyday use—in school and out. The 
second of the Three Rs—the foundation of all 
our later learning—has become a Cinderella. 


dlarjh^-,3 

'■z/l yO&/fleuytar you. f al 

nC m/ende/ to moKe ffirt wvr -fctyyauu Araxrd (X 
-rroJeiof any tody Wlf dhmn an/ Jdfcugn/- if 
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Extract from 
a letter writ¬ 
ten by nine- 
year-old John 
Ftuskin to his 
father. 

Reproduced by 
courtesy of ifr#t 
Si m no it and Sir 
Sydney Cockerell. 



We may not entirely agree with 
the 17th-century poet who wrote : 

OJ all those arts in which the 
wise excel 
Nature’s chief 
joriting well. 


masterpiece is 


But we can all at least recognise 
that the typewriter cannot and 
should not do all our writing for 
us, and that as we all have some¬ 
times to write, if only a signature, 
it behoves us‘ to write well. 

What is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well, and the time 


to learn to write well is, of course, 
when we are at school; if the art 
is practised with zeal from the 
time of our first struggles with 
pothooks -and curves, then it 
will remain with us all our lives. 
As the old scribe recommended; 

Let every day produce some 
curious lines 

That may commend thy genius, 
and thy pen. 

. Let all thy undertakings and 
designs 

Lead to Cod’s Gloly, and the 
good of men. 


Those of us who unfortunately 
remain mere scribblers all our 
lives naturally are inclined to 
scoff at the idea that hand¬ 
writing reveals character. Never¬ 
theless, certain qualities do shine 
through bur “fists," if we read 
between the lines, so to speak. 
It is easy enough, for example, to 
glean from the average young 
boy’s writing that he is untidy 
and in a perpetual hurry. The 
schoolboy’s lavish use of ink, 
too. on hands as well as paper, 
suggests a certain natural ex¬ 
travagance. By the same token 


The CN National Handwriting Test 

Festival of Britain Year 1951 

1518 Prizes Must Be Won: Value Over £600 




I MPORTANT news for schoolboys and schoolgirls! 

Continuing our efforts to encourage British school- 
children to write well, the CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER 
now launches the third great National Test, and, invites 
schools and teachers to co-operate. 

This being Festival of Britain Year, the words to be 
written consist of a simple paragraph expressing the 
ideas and aims of this great event. Each entrant has 
simply to copy the passage—which is given on the special 
Entry Form—in the style of handwriting taught at his 
or her school. 


There is NO entry fee. The competition is open to all. 
full-time pupils of schools and colleges iu Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands, and Eire who are 
under 17, and Entry Forms are being issued only through 
schools. Prizes totalling over /600 in value will be awarded 
for the best entries. 

To give everyone an equal opportunity, the test is 
divided into THREE AGE GROUPS with prizes in each 
for both pupils and schools —you can thus win for yourself 
and for your school I In addition, there will be 1500 other 
Prizes. Here is the full prize list: 


GROUP A <£° n r de P r u g ls 


GROUP B <*££«** 

GROUP C (P tde r ° f i 7)' 0 

FIRST PRIZES— 


FIRST PRIZES— 


FIRST PRIZES— 


To the School 

£25 

' To the School 

£25 

To the School 

£25 

Prize-winning Pupil ,, 

£5 

Prize-winning Pupil .. 

£5 

Prize-winning Pupil .. 

£5 

SECOND PRIZES— 


SECOND PRIZES— 


SECOND PRIZES— 


To the School .. .. - 

£10 

To the School 

£10 

To the School 

£10 

To the Pupil .. 

£3 

To the Pupil. 

£3 

To the Pupil .. .. 

JE3 

THIRD PRIZES— 


THIRD PRIZES— 


THIRD PRIZES— 


To the School 

£5 

To the School 

£5 

To the School 

£5 

To the Pupil. 

£2 

To the Pupil .. 

£2 

To the Pupil. 

£2 


500 Festival Souvenir Fountain-pens 1000 Geographical Globes 

ALSO 10,000 AWARDS OF MERIT 
A Certificate of Merit will be awarded to the pupil who sends the best entry 
from each school not represented in the above prize list. 


I To CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, Competition Dept, 


IF you would like to win a prize for yourself as well as one for 
your school, show this announcement to your Teacher and (unless the 
■ school has already applied) ask him or her kindly to complete the 
coupon here and send it in. Please note that entries in this competition 
must be on the proper Entry Form issued free to schools. 

The test may be done in school 
or at home, as the Teacher may 
decide, and the entry is to be 
signed by the Teacher on comple¬ 
tion. When sent in, every pupil’s 
attempt must have affixed to it one 
of the tokens (marked “ C N 
Writing Test xgsr”) now appearing 
in every copy of C N. You will 
find one at the foot of the back 
page of this issue. 

Remember, there is a special 
age group for you. What is more, 
you are allowed to use the kind of 
writing—script, joined script, or 
cursive—which is taught at your, 
own school. :<,}{ . ,-i i 


CN ! 


I School... 1 

! 1 

|f School Address . I 

I 


I 


... , I This coupon may be‘posted under id Stamp if sent unsealed 

——---- 


The Closing Date for entries is Saturday, March 17; these, when 
completed, are to be sent in in accordance with the competition rules 
printed on the Entry Form. (A? B—It is regretted that owing to currency 
and other considerations this Test cannot be extended to schools other than 
those in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands, and Eire). 

NOTE . TO TEACHERS. - The 

Entry Form contains the Test 
Passage, space for the pupil’s effort, 
and full rules and particulars. It is 
for issue only in answer to school 
application. Teachers,. are asked 
to be good enough to assess their 
requirements as closely as possible, 
and fill in the total of Forms needed 
on this application coupon, together 
with the other particulars. The 
supply will then be sent post free, 
to be handed out at school. (If 
I desired a specimen entry form will 
| be sent before the full request is 
[ made.) Last date for application for 
| these Forms is February 20. 

j<<«»(<*>>«riK<*)><<*))<<*>x<r)><<*»<<*>><w><<;ox<v> 


‘ " "'I'M | 

5 Carmelite Street, London, EC4 (Comp), j 

Please send me (post free)..copies of the 1 

C N NATIONAL HANDWRITING TEST of 1951 Entry Forms | 
for my pupils. | 

PRINCIPALjFORM I 
• • .MASTE R or MIST UESS 1 


some people profess to discern 
a secretive, uncommunicative 
streak in the average doctor's 
writing. 

In the examples of fine pen¬ 
manship reproduced on this page 
certain characteristics are surely 
reflected. It is not difficult to 
set* that Florence Nightingale, at 
the tender age of eight, was 
already a young woman who 
knew her own mind. Perhaps in 
the youthful writing of young 
Princess Elisabeth—the “fair 
hand ” as it was called by her 
schoolmaster, Roger Ascham—a 
certain touch of regal splendour 
may be detected. It is certainly 
easy to see in the elegant'writing 


trrfvfrlucu/c.ct tujbmm prin 
cc/sc Calficrmc.Roynr tmrigb 
tare, France cl I rlantJc. 
Ircm/loiccs dano/ois cn jron- 
foys par ma ofamc Elmbdl) 

From the title page of a volume 
of prayers by Queen Catherine 
Parr, translated into French 
and written in her own hand 
by her step-daughter. Princess 
Elizabeth 1 nritish i/uscum) 


of young John Ruskin that striv¬ 
ing for beauty which was to 
dominate his whole life. ■ 

But we need not be over- 
concerned with writing as a re¬ 
flection of character; that is for 
the expert. There have been 
cases of people who might have 
been better citizens had they been 
worse writers—Jim the Penman, 
for instance. But for most of us 
good writing is a felicity and an 
asset which we should all strive 
to acquire and retain. 

Legibility, out of consideration 
to the reader, is the first requisite 
for a good “fist.” Economy of 
effort and shapeliness are other 
virtues in writing, highly de¬ 
sirable, but only if they do not 
obscure the message;* however 

?n * ada&deerus.rtj fa 

routeruums,/is/ndant out fed derc 
aiUerd freatertf den. -food/imr 
vcmeMrc fd a/a faedyifaad 

A few lines of French from 
Florence Nightingale’s diary, 
written at the age of eight. 

Ittpicdurvd from Florence Niuluinf/alt fry 
Lucy- Srynier, through the oouiti'Ejr ol 
Messrs Faber anti Fabei*. 

nice to look at, writing that is 
not easily read 'is bad writing. 

On this page all readers under 
the age of 17 will see that they 
have a chance to profit by their 
penmanship, to win prizes for 
themselves and credit for their 
schools. Let’s go to it, in our best 
script, joined script, or cursive. 
Pass the ink, please! 



























Until middle age, Caxton 
was a prosperous English 
merchant in Bruges, and 
an able translator of books 
from several languages. 

It has been said that 
Printing first attracted ✓ 
him because it offered/'A 
an escape from 
"writer's cramp", /hr /’•',/ V .H 

JV-/ - " J 
sy 



Pioneers 


The sack of 
_ Maine, 1462, 
scattered the “new* 
printers in Germany. 
One refugee, Wynkyn de I 
t/Yorde, took lifelong ' 
service with Carton . 
who soon mastered 
the art of printing 
from movable type. 


43. WILLIAM CAXTON, 

the- first English printer 



Before printing was 
invented in 1455, oil books 
were hand-lettered, and 
only the wealthiest could 
afford to buy. The great 
modern printing press 
has made reading 
available ,j to everyone. 



Jn 1476, Carton established 
him self in West minster, 
and there published the 
first book printed 
in England. If was 
y prin ted in. the English 
tongue, too, and 
I Caxtons great work 
'soon earned him a 
visit from EdwardIT. 



A School For the Adventurous 


Twelfth Night's 
first night 

O n Candlemas Day, February 2, 
the 350th birthday of 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Jfight is to 
be commemorated by its per- 
•formance in the place where it 
may have been first acted—in 
the Middle Temple Hall, London. 

in *1601 a London . lawyer 
John Manningham noted in his 
diary that he had much enjoyed 
seeing a new play called Twelfth 
Night acted on Candlemas Day. 
at the Middle Temple by the. 
“Lord Chamberlain’s Men." 

This year the benchers of the 
Middle Temple have invited 
Mr Donald Wolfit to produce the 
play on the evenings Of February 
2 and 3. The performance, like 
that of long ago, will be seen only 
by the benchers and their friends. 

In Shakespeare’s day it was 
customary for plays to be per¬ 
formed at the Inns of Court and 
the great town houses of the 
nobility, as well as at the public 
theatre, so it is not certain 
whether the performance that 
John Manningham saw was its 
first. Some authorities think the 
play must have been first pro¬ 
duced by Richard Burbage at the 
Globe Theatre. 

At the Middle Temple in 
1601 “Dick” Burbage and his 
company of players most probably 
acted round the huge fireplace, 
but this yedr Donald Wolfit Will 
have a small dais at the top end 
of the Hall. Here there is to be 
a new blit delightful kind of 
scenery, a great book, 10 feet 
high and 16 feet across, with 
pages painted by Leslie Wool- 
nough, which can be turned to 
suggest the various scenes, such 
as Maria’s kitchen. 


FIAT IS 50 

'Jirn famous Italian firm of Fiat 
has just celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary. It is the oldest and 
largest* Italian heavy industrial 
combine. 

Tiie original company began to 
manufacture motor-cars with a 
hundred workmen. Now it makes 
marine and aero engines, Diesel 
engines, railway carriages, air¬ 
craft, tractors, and armoured 
vehicles. Some of the workers 
have been with the firm 45 years. 


A school where hill-walking, 
rock climbing, and ski-ing 
may be learned and practised 
lias been opened recently at 
Buxton, in Derbyshire. It is the 
first of its kind to be organised 
by a local education authority in 
this country. A former Everest 
climber, Mr Jack Longland, now 
Director of Education for Derby¬ 
shire. whose voice is familiar to 
B 3 C listeners, is chiefly 1 e- - 
sponsible for this venture. 

As far back as 1943 the 
National Advisory Council on 
Youth Service suggested that 
opportunities for holidays should 
be available to young people on- 
a national scale throughout 


Youth orchestra to 
go on 

fT’HROtrCH the generosity of Mr 
Stuart C. Goodwin, of Shef¬ 
field, the National Youth Or- 
. cliestra of Great Britain will be 
able to continue its activities 
after the grant from King 
George’s Jubilee Trust expires 
in April. 

Founded in January 1947 by 
Miss Ruth Railton, its present 
director, this orchestra is com¬ 
posed of young musicians of out¬ 
standing ability between the 
ages, of 13 and 19. It meets in 
school holidays for a week’s play¬ 
ing. often' under distinguished 
conductors, three times a year. 
Or. these occasions the members 
study and practise for seven 
hours each day, and give public 
concerts. 


the country, particularly those 
endowed with a specially ad¬ 
venturous spirit. 

Acting upon this suggestion 
the Derbyshire Education Com¬ 
mittee. realising that the Peak 
District would be an ideal centre 
in which to practise various open- 
air pursuits, went ahead with 
plans for a training school. 

At a cost of more than £6000, 
Whitehall, a country mansion 
situated on the edge of the first 
of the new National Parks- and 
standing 1350 feet above sea- 
level, has been acquired and 
converted into ideal head¬ 
quarters. It provides accommoda¬ 
tion for 25 students at a time, 
and is intended for young people 
of both sexes'over the age of 15.' 

Primarily it is for the Youth 
Hostellers, ramblers. Scouts and 
Guides, cyclists, and others who 
have already “discovered ” the 
hills; but it is intended also for 
the absolute beginner who wants 
to “try his hand ” at staling the 
heights. 

From now until the end of 
May week-end courses and at 
least two nine-day courses have 
been planned, and a summer 
programme for June-September 
will be issued later. It will also 
be possible to include special 
courses for groups and parties, 
and the : resident warden, 
Mr Peter Mosedale,, is there to 
advise all intending pupils. 

Courses will to some extent 
depend on the season and the 
weather, but the basis will be 
fell-walking and rambling, and 
there will be Opportunities to 


learn and practise the technique 
of hill-craft on which depends 
the full enjoyment of wild 
country—crafts such as walking, 
pathfinding, outdoor cooking, 
rock-climbing, and the study of 
country life and work. 

Winter courses may include 
ski-ing and tobogganing; in 
summer, light camping. In¬ 
structors are all experienced fell- 
walkers and rock-clinib'ers. 

Mr Longland, who is himself 
assisting in the instruction of 
pupils, believes that, given proper 
training, some of the more 
ardent, enthusiasts may one day 
attempt. the climbing of Mount 
Everest. 


Heads only for 
this game 

[Jiad tennis, which is played 
. with a football,' is gaining 
popularity; it is one of those 
games that can easily be adapted 
to varying conditions. 

The playing area, which can be 
up to 40 feet by 20, and indoors 
or out, has a net of cord across 
it five feet high. 

The ball need not be headed 
directly over the net but may 
pass any number of times on the 
same side of the net*from player 
to team-mate. ' Alternatively, a 
player may head the ball several 
times before sending it over the 
net. If the ball falls to the 
ground a point is conceded to the 
team on the other side of-the 
net, the winning team, as a rule, 
being the first to score 21. 


Hie Chihirerts Newspaper, January 27, 1951 

Spinning model 
planes 

By the C N Air Correspondent 

G rown-ups who work in the 
aeronautical laboratories of 
tlic National Research Council in 
Ottawa are envied by air-minded 
Canadian boys, for the labora¬ 
tories possess a unique “open 
throat ” wind tunnel in which the 
statT can fly their model planes 
for hours without having to chase 
them across the countryside. 

The tunnel resembles a huge 
well, and a vertical Jet of air 
shoots up from the base. Its pur¬ 
pose is to check the spinning 
characteristics of aircraft. 

In order to do this an accurate 
model of the plane under test— 
carefully constructed to repro¬ 
duce even the correct weight 
distribution—has its controls set 
for a spin. • Assistants in the 
tunnel than -throw the model 
into the stream of air, where it 
remains at a constant height and 
spins, supported by the miniature 
gale. 

Controlled by electricity 

Tlie most important part of the 
test is to check the model’s ability 
to recover from the spin, and 
here the Council’s aerodynami- 
cists have displayed remarkable 
ingenuity. A large coil has been 
built round the mouth of the 
tunnel, and by switching on an 
electrical current a magnetic 
field is set tip which operates a 
device inside the model. This 
moves the control surface? to the 
spin-recovery position, and the 
model straightens out to a normal 
glide. 

An assistant, looking very much 
like a butterfly collector, then 
takes over with a large net and 
catches the 'model before it 
crashes into the side. 

Tests in tlie spin tunnel do not 
provide Canadian aircraft de¬ 
signers with all the answers, but 
they enable the designers to pre¬ 
dict with a rerriarkable .degree 
of accuracy the behaviour of the 
full-size machine under similar 
conditions. 

One of the designs recently 
tested in the tunnel was the Avro- 
Canada Canuck, the Dominion’s 
fast new jet fighter. 


KIDNAPPED—R, L. Stevenson s Great Romance of Jacobite Scotland (10) 



Cluny Macpherson gave David back the money Smarting under Alan’s taunts, and feeling very 
Alan had lost in gambling, and the hunted pair ill, David sneered at Alan about his being beaten 
set out again. David was angry with Alan and by the Whigs and his enemies the Campbells 
would not speak to him, although Alan had said as well. These were " fighting words ”-and 
he was sorry. Then Alan lost patience and fell David knew it. “ Come on ! ’’ he exclaimed and 
to taunting David, calling him “ Whiggie.” drew his sword. Alan reluctantly drew his, then 
Their way led through wild glens, the weather threw it away. At that David's anger oozed 
was bad, and David began to feel ill again. But out of him, and he fell exhausted. Gently Alan 
he stubbornly refused to make it up with Alan, picked him up and half carried him to a hamlet. 



They were in a lawless region and it was risky _ They arrived safely at the Forth. On the other 
for Alan to knock at a door here. But he was side, at Queensferry, dwelt the lawyer, Mr 
lucky, for the householders were Madarens Rankeillor who, David believed, would protect 
who had heard of Alan and made, the two him. Alan thought the bridge at Stirling would 
welcome, David was put to bed and a doctor not be closely watched, and at dusk they crept 
called. The villagers kept the.fugitives’ presence close to it and watched an old woman approach 
a secret from the troops. When David was it. If she crossed unchallenged they would know 
better the pair pushed on again, hoping to reach it was safe. But as she walked over they heard 
safety on the other side of the River Forth. ■ a sentry cry, “ Who goes ? ” , - 


How are David and Alan to get across the Forth? See next week’s instalment 
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■ i’s too late for you to do 
anything,” said Judith 
Massingham. The young 
Maid of Honour sat in the 
private parlour of the Rising 
Sun, twisting her hands ner¬ 
vously. “The fleet is at Plymouth, 
ready to sail. And the Earl 
of Copeland rode out of London 
this morning to take over his 
command. When hr- reaches Ply¬ 
mouth they will be off.” 

“And an English fleet will be 
betrayed to Spain! ” groaned 
Martin. 

“They must be stopped some¬ 
how,” said the Silver Gentleman. 
His pale face was parchment 
white with weariness. The long 
ride from Madrid, and a choppy 
sea-crossing from Calais, had 
left their mark upon him, and 
on Martin, too. .“Judith, you 
must help us to convince the 
Queen."' 

“How can I?” the girl pro¬ 
tested. “It is our word against 
the Earl’s. Martin and I are no- 
bodies. You, my lord, are a 
shadow—you call yourself the 
Silver Gentleman, and I can only 
guess your real name-" 

“Do not guess aloud then, nay 
dear!” 

“You see? Whoever you are. 
your name is not one to please 
Her Majesty’s ear.” 

“She will be glad enough to 
hear it again some day,” he said 
grimly, “and to speak it, too.” 

“But not now. The Earl of 
Copeland is her favourite and 
she will hear nothing against 
him. If you could have brought 
evidence of this plot-” 

“We had the evidence,” Martin 
broke in with another groan, “but 
the letter is blowing about the 
Pass of Roncesvalles, lost among 
a million leaves. Are we to go 
back across Prance and look for 
it again?” 

Judith shrugged her small 
shoulders unhappily. “What 
can you do without it, Martin? 
Am I to go to the Queen and 
say: The Earl is in league with 
Spain, he is taking his fleet to 
a Spanish port, he will surrender 
it there, fill his ships with 
Spaniards, and come back under 
false colours to lead the invasion 
of England?” 

“Someone must,” 

“Wait!” said ’.he Silver Gen¬ 
tleman, drumming with his 
delicate fingers upon the oaken 
table. “The first thing is to stop 
the Earl from, sailing. By hook 
or by crook!” 

“How can we?” she demanded. 
“At 'last he has the Queen’s 
commissieir as admiral. He has 
nagged for months to get it. Just 
because she favoured him, she 
did not like to let him stray 
too long from Court . . 

“A great queen, but a jealous 
woman,” agreed the Silver Gen¬ 
tleman with feeling. 

“At last she signed the commis¬ 
si cn—and the Earl was off almost 
before the ink was dry—for fear 


Zhc Silm' 
Gentleman 

by GEOFFREY TREASE 

10. Dispatch for 

the Admiral I 

* 

she might change her mind as 
she has done so often.” 

“Then we must change her 
mind for her.” The Silver Gen¬ 
tleman rase to his feet. “I must 
think this over. Martin, I will 
send you a message if I need your 
help. Judith, wilt you stay a 
moment? I should like to talk 
to you! ” 

“Very well,” said Martin, 
stifling a yawn. He was too 
tired to mind the way in which 
he was being gently got rid of. 
He slipped out into the Strand, 
went to his own lodgings, flung 
himself on his bed, and fell 
sound asleep. 

Jt was evening when he awoke. 

He sat up with a start. 
Memory flooded back. The 
treacherous Earl was now far 
along the road to Plymouth, 
where the fleet lay waiting, all 
ignorant of the plot to betray it. 
There was still just time for the 
Queen to prevent it sailing, but 
there was not another moment 
to be lost. Every hour saw' the 
Earl some miles farther along the 
western road. 

No message had come from the 
Silver Gentleman. Was he, too, 
sunk in a deep, exhausted sleep? 
Frantically Martin hurried round 


Sailors say ... 

The first of a series illus¬ 
trating familiar terms in' 
everyday speech ivhich 
have survived from the 
days of sail. Their nautical 
origin is often forgotten. 

-L 



' I. TAKEN ABACK 

T“ sails of a ship are 
“ taken aback ” when 
they are laid back against 
the mast with the wind 
bearing against their front 
surfaces. This can arise 
through carelessness of the 
helmsman, a fluky wind, or 
a combination of both. All 
forward motion is taken 
off, the ship, accompanied 
.by'a great rattling of rig¬ 
ging and general confusion. 

A landlubber suddenly 
confronted with a surpris¬ 
ing situation is also “taken 
aback." 


to the Rising Sun. Using the 
secret way through the tavern 
cellars lie climbed to the 
panelled room above the river. It 
was empty. 

Already the sun was sinking be¬ 
hind Westminster Abbey and 
Whitehall Palace, where the 
Queen’s standard fluttered. The 
sight of that standard, showing 
that Elizabeth was so near, de¬ 
cided him. It was a forlorn hope, 
but he must try it, though it cost 
him his head. He must see the 
Queen alone, beg her to believe 
his story ... 

He found Judith pale and 
agitated. She begged him to go 
away, to do nothing, to leave it 
to the Silver Gentleman. 

“But this time he will be too 
late,” he said roughly. “The 
fleet will have sailed. You must 
take me to Her Majesty. Do you 
realise how serious this is, 
Judith? Do you care?’’. 

She flushed angrily. “Of course 
I care! ■ If you knew how 

much-” She broke off’, biting 

her lip. 

last, since he would not take 
No for an answer, she bowed 
her head and conducted him to 
a small room where Elizabeth 
was. signing letters with a secre¬ 
tary. Martin moistened his lips, 
preparing for the ordeal ahead, 
but he was never destined to 
utter the speech he had prepared. 
For the Queen turned in her chair 
with a face like a thundercloud— 
only it was on the little Maid of 
Honour that the storm suddenly 
burst. 

“Mistress Massingham! I was 
about to send for you.” 

■ “Yes, madam?” Judith’s voice 
trembled. 

“My Maids of Honour are like 
daughters to me. They are to 
have, no secrets from me—no 
deceits, no pretences! You under¬ 
stand?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Then why ’’—this time it was 
the royal voice which trembled, 
but with fury, not fear—“ why is 
it whispered all over the palace 
tonight that you have dared— 
dared, I say, to marry secretly, 
without my leave? And to 
marry, 'of all people—the Earl of 
Copeland! ” 

Martin could not believe his 
ears. Judith married? To the 
Earl, the traitor? It was fan¬ 
tastic. But his whole world reeled 
when he heard the girl’s clear 
answer: 

“I can deny nothing and admit 
nothing,' madam. Perhaps the 
■ Earl himself can explain to your 
Majesty.” 

“Perhaps he can!” snorted.the 
Queen. “He shall have every 
opportunity. Mr Secretary,” she 
• said, rounding on the man at the 
table, “write an order commit¬ 
ting Mistress Massingham to the 
Tower. But first—this is more 
urgent—letters to the fleet at 
Plymouth. The Earl must lay 
down his command at once—Sir 
Charles Gilbert must sail as 
admiral in his place. The Earl 
is to ride back here, under escort, 
and explain himself.” 

“Yes, madam." The quill pen 
began to scratch furiously over 
the paper. “But the messenger 
must ride hard if he Is to catch 
the Earl in time.” 

Martin spoke for the first time. 
His voice was grim, unlike his 
own. “If I may carry the dis¬ 
patch, madam, I will guarantee 
that the Earl receives it before 
he sails.” 

Plymouth Hob was bustling 
with final preparations. The 
ships of the Earl’s expedition 

Continued on page 11 
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GEOMETRY SET 



Can you do 
good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and,when you’ve collected ii6, 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of rhe League of 
Pity, the Children's Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it ? 

,-SEND THIS COUPON NOV/-, 

! TO TT1 C LEAGUE OF PITT, VICtCET HOUSE, j 
| LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.a j 

I Please enrol me as a Member. 1 enclose 
| P.O. for 2(6. 




TflBLESOCCERV: 

The Replica of 
Association Football 


Played with 22 minia- 
tnre moil, ball and 
goals. All the thrills 
of real Football! 
Dribblin'/, corner and 
penalty kicks, offside, 
genl paves, injuries, 
tto. Colours? of all 

league club* available. 


NO DICE 
NO BLOWING 
NO CARDS - 
OR BOARDS 
A GAME OF 
SKILL 

Send stamp (or fu/l details and Order 
Form to 

P. Am ADOLPH 

17 Th« Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


Build and run these 

MODEL THEATRES 

' y 5^ The most fascinating 
f- hobby in the world 



2'9 


CINDERELLA AND 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

The Medallion Model 
Theatre Cut-out gives 
you a rigid stage 11' x 
8" with 16 players and two interchange¬ 
able back cloths. Complete with cast, 
settings and simple script for produc¬ 
ing Cinderella and Alice in Wonder¬ 
land. All in Full Colour 2/9, or 
3/- post free. 

PUNCH & JUDY 

3/« 

The New 
Medallion 
Puppet Book 
No. i gives you 
- everything 
needed to 
make a rigid 
14' Theatre 
and 7 WORK¬ 
ING PUP¬ 
PETS. History of Punch and Judy. 
Full Stage Script and directions to put 
on actual show all in full colour 3/-. 
Also available: No.2, Robinson Crusoe 
and No. 3, Aladdin, at 3/•• From Book¬ 
sellers or if difficult 3/3 post free from: 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. 89) 5 Dowgate Hill E.C.4. 

Telephone Cert. 5329 



BOX OF MAGIC! 

A complete Box of Tricks suitable 
for all ages. 

Price 5/- Post Free 

front 

BCM/TRICKS 

45 Royal College Street, London, N.W.l 



gj ffl BRAN 

f^' 


INC POST 


BRAND NEW Government 

ARMY 
BOOTS 

3-51 12/6 Post, Etc., i/i 
6-9 21/-' „ 1/3 . 

British made solid leather throughout. Will 
no doubt hist years. Ridiculously low price 
due to an enormous tender of 20,000.pairs 
being accepted by II.JI. Miuistry of DispoKaJ. 
Honestly worth 42/- pair. First evade with 
sewn soles of extra thick quality. Sines 
3 to 5i (half t-uea) 12/6 pair, post, etc., 1/1. 
Also sizes 6 to 9 21/*. post. X/3. Send for 
a pair. If not amazed at this bargain, 
purchase price refiindetf in lull. 


REAL MOVIE 

pnmcfTflQ 

i UVxiLVi'J!! 

^Tri|i-i2-the-MoDn^/c 

Real MOVIE Film Frojoctov. SOT TO BE 
COSFUSED with Magic Lanterns, vc-iks off 
dry battery. Youngsters can give own. film 
shows. Titles : "/Trip to the Moom" '* Thu 
Circus ” ami a Comedy Cartoon. ALL FOR 
10/- inc. bulb and three films. LIMITED 
STOCKS. WHITE PLASTIC SCREEN 5/-. 

Send for illustrated free Catalogue of 1.000 BINOCULAR BAKQAINS. 30 types of 
TENTS, TARPAULINS, KAROUEES. CAMP EQUIPMENT and special TELE¬ 
SCOPE offers. CLOTHING. CASH OR EASY TERMS. 
HEADQUARTER A, GENERAL SUPPLIES. LTD. (Dept. CN8), 196-200 CoJtl- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. Closed 1 p.m. li ed. 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

100 8TAMPS CATALOGUED OVER 10/- 

The Windsor Stamp Co. will send AB¬ 
SOLUTELY FREE to al! who ask to see a 
Selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval 
this truly magnificent collection of 100 
ALL DIFFER ENT STAMPS FROM ALL 
OVER THE WORLD the CATALOGUE 
VALUE OF WHICH IS OVER 10/-, 
Included in this FREE 100 you will find 
to pul into YOUR collection not only the 
SWITZERLAND (Two Railway Com- 
memoratives depicting Modern Steam Engine and Electric Express Train)) but 
also sets of AUSTRIA (Costumes), CUBA (Cigats), SPAIN (General Franco) 
and many others from countries all over the world. 

To gel YOURS—send NOW ; just w rite for the 100 DIFFERENT ABSOLUTELY 
FREE PACKET and ask to see a Selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval. (Although 
you must ask to see our Approvals, you do not have to purchase anything from them 
if you do not wish to*) Please include 3d. stamps to cover our posting costs to you. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO/(Dept. C N), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


This flue STAMP CATALOGUE is 

sable ‘.o all collectors of 
EUROPEAN countries and it’* 
FREE. T3rr T£0 PAfJES are packet 
will* irttercetiU£ matter concerning all 
Jhmic* between '1940*1949. There arc 
many THOUSANDS of priced items 
loth MINT aurl USED together with 
1774 ILLUSTRATIONS. Printed 
on fhm white -lossy paper with a imilti- 
culoured cover aud INDEX. Secure 
V<m i* copv NOXXT. Also FREE PER¬ 
FORATION GAUGE with full in¬ 
to ructions. Suipik's arc limited and 
w!i-u exhausted this FREE offer win 
jif-vev be repeated. Enclose 7d. (2d. 
and 2.'.d, stamp*) for postage and pack¬ 
ing. request tun* famous Approvals with 
FREE illustrated list of albums and 
sets. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. 
(CN) WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 


COSTA RICA 

Set of j aianf bi-coloured Airmails 
TOGETHER with si other different 
stamps including many PICTORIALS 
FREE to all who request oar HIGH 
DISCOUNT Approvals, enclosing eld 
stomp for postage. 

D. VEITGH & GO., 

5I-S8 Blacken St.. Newcastte-on-Tyne,1 


1937 CORONATION 

FINE SELECTION FREE 

Tlw«? delightful atanir* are steadily Increasing 
in v.ilnv and can be looked upon with great 
pride in any collection. This is an unusual 
live (lift. send 3d. lui* postage and ask-lor 
Ilia Coronation packet FREE! Also ask to 
sol* our bargain Approvals. 

LAUGHLlN & KING (CN) t 8 Purplett St., Ipswich 



. N.Z. Triangular Packet 

W including 1943 Health 
(illuatratetb.Corona- 
k tl on .Jubilee, Peace 
L C«mmeiu ora * 
k lives, etc. Ab- 
‘ w lolutelyPree 

„.„ v .. to all re- 

questing 

_ l^o nr Pic- 

toml Approvals and enclosing 2{d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (CN36), 
BRIDGNORTH. 


FREE! 

25 different EUROPE! 

Just ask to see my cheap Approvals and 
enclose 2-id. stamp. 

K. V. FANTOZZI 

(Section C N), 

Hillside, Whitegste, Northwieh, Cheshire 

BEAUTIFUL PICTORIALS FREE!"] 

SCENES OF NATIVE LIFE 

lVa rrlors—Da n.’eVs—Ships—Cattle —Desert j 
—Mountains, etc. A packet of these mar. | 
veilous stamps will be sent FRER to all j 
9 indicants for DarsraIn L»iscount ApprovaU. I 
Enclose 3d. stamp for postage, please, j 
, JOHN RICHARDS (CN), j 

121 Anderton Dark Rd., J 

Birmingham, 13. | 

195 ff COL 0 STaIS 

1950 saw a very fine lot of new issues of 
British Colonial pictorial stamps. I will send 
a fi?i« racket of ibc.-e iroiu Barbados, Cayman 
1st*rtd a, Mauritius, Nino, X Borneo, Tmks 
Islands and Sarawak,, all unused 1 urge-sized, 
t iv* to all applicants for Approvals enclosing 
l*ost3ge. Mention Children's Newspaper. 


R.P. HARRISON,R0YD0M, WARE 



APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD'S stamp- 
issuing countries, enables us 1 to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sene for 
you*" inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(D»pt. CN], South Hackney, London, E.9, England, 

_ Established 1S80 . 

[one YEAR AGO j 

",we first advertised in the “Children's j 
Newspaper.” We are commemorating fl 
this event by offering any two of our IJ 
famous stamp packets for the price of one. .! 
PACKETS AVAILABLE (all stomps diff.): J 
100 France; 100 Italy; 100 Denmark; 1| 
50 Post-war Czech (really beautiful). j| 

SPECIAL PRICES: | 

Any two packets 2/5; any three 3/9 it 
and all four 5/-; postage 2/d. extra. II 


I 
I! 

I 
I! 

II 
li 

j; ana an rour a;-; postage z^a. extra. 

|[ The first 80 customers will receive, in j! 
■ addition, and entirely FREE OF II 
I CHARGE, either 50 FRENCH I 
COLONIALS or 50 CHINA (all } 
different). Each packec worth 2/6. ! 

j; SOLENT STAMP TRADERS, ,'J 

j i?a Bedford Place, Southampto n, 

>iaLta pz/o/z rjfjFj! 
NEW GRENADA 1 IlLIj 

Also scarce MALTA Victory. All Free, 
just n* xv«* my Amazing Approvals and 
fu iui 3d. fur aiuf lists. Why not 

ipln “ THE CODE STAMP CLUB.”' 
sub. 1/-. Y.*« m-i ivi- a Badge, Membership 
Card with list of fin#*-Gifts and Approvals 
monthly. (Over 1,500 members j. 
WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 87, 
Canterbury, Kent 


I hare given over Have h »<! 

100,000 STAMPS YBirk 

1?D 171? during last count Approvals 
r Ulvlj ntonth. fl,,d 1 send 
^ m1 200 stamps 

free by return of post. Fostage appreciated. 

P. OWEN [Dept. C.N.21 ), 

“ LAHKUILL,” 237 HARTFORD ROAD, 
DAVEMIAM, NORTHWICH. CHESHIRE 


Write for Approvals and 
How to Get 

500 STAMPS FREE 

enclosing 2Ad. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY, 

36 Fassett Rd., Kingston-on-Thames 


FOR YOU—FREE !!! 

SOUTH SKA ISLAND QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY 
ST AMI* (uwTONOA showing Queen Salotc), 
ami firm SJliV skimps of the' TURKS & 
CAICOS and CAYMANS!! All FREE! J 
Sen-l 2£<l. »h>mp TODAY and ask for 
31 □ OJ*:CXWAY APPROVALS—they’re Good: I 

MODERN WAY STAMPS (C7). 

41 Waldens Park Road, Horsell, 
Woking, Surrey. 


COSTA RICA SET FREE 



Three new AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 
large bi-coloured AIRMAILS—BULL, 
fishing boat full of FISH, and PINE¬ 
APPLE plant. This delightful mint set 
is absolutely FREE to Approval appli¬ 
cants sending 2£d. postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), 
Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire 



The Demon Star 
Eclipsed 

A n event among the stars which 
occurred about 93 years ago 
may be seen this week, writes the 
C N Astronomer. It is the, partial 
eclipse of the bright star Algol by 
the great planetary body which 
revolves round its central sun. 

TliiS star is also known as Beta- 
tn-Perseus. or Beta Perseii. The 
name Algol is derived from the 
ancient Arabic Al-Ghul, meaning 
the Demon or Ghoul, because it 
represents Medusa, the terrible 
female Gorgon of mythology. 

It has also long been popularly 
known'as the Winking Star, or 
Winking Demon, because of the 
peculiarity of the star’s light 
periodically diminishing at in¬ 
tervals of 2 days, 20 hours,.and 
49 minutes. A good opportunity 
for observation will occur in the 
early evening 
of Friday. 

January 28, 
when .Algol will 
be not far 
from overhead. 

This bright, 
second - magni¬ 
tude star may 
be found with 
the star-map'in the CN for De¬ 
cember 23. If looked for between 
5 and 6 pm Algol will be seen 
to be of normal brilliance, almost 
as bright as Alpha-in-Perseus 
and much brighter than the star 
Rho, a little way below Algol. 

Algol will then gradually de¬ 
cline in brilliance until it ap¬ 
pears similar to the star Rho. 
The decline wiii, of course, be 
imperceptible, but if looked at 
again between 8 and 9 o’clock 
it will be seen what a change 
has taken place by comparing 
Algol with the other stars. 

What we see now happened 93 
years ago, and is due to a great 
planetary body larger even than 
the great central and brilliant 
sun of Algol itself, which radiates 
about 150 times more light than 
our Sun. This immense planet is 
only about 2.174,000 miles away, 
and its gravitational attraction 
is sufficient to pull the great cen¬ 
tral sun more than a million 
miles from its position. 

When the planet shines 

Though so large, this obscur¬ 
ing planet is much less dense 
than the central sun. It is it¬ 
self not quite dark, and reflects 
a proportion of Algol’s light, 
which is evident by a general 
increase of the total light from 
the Algol System when the sun¬ 
lit side of this great planet is 
turned towards us. 

The diagram shows tire extent 
to which Algol is eclipsed. This 
lasts only for a short time, for 
the star's light soon begins to in¬ 
crease as the intervening body 
moves off. In three to four hours 
Algol will have regained its 
former brilliance.' 

Were Algol as near as our Sun 
this event would have been seen 
on Earth about eight minutes 
after it occurred. But as Algol 
is 5,886.000 times farther away 
than our Bun, we have , waited 
about 93 years to see it. 

G. F. M. 


The Safe Way 

WITH the present big demand 
1 for C N the only way of 
making sure of your copy each 
Wednesday is to place an order 
with your newsagent. 


Deer food in 
Scotland 

yHE severe wintry weather in 
the Scottish Highlands has 
emboldened the deer, usuallj' so 
shy of man, to-come down from 
their mountain slopes and help 
tnfemselves to food in the culti¬ 
vated fields. 

An estate-worker could hardly 
believe his eyes when he spotted 
a fine head of antlers rising 
above the curving horns of the 
Highland cattle he was driving 
to higher pastures. They 
belonged to a full-grown stag 
which had quietly made Us way 
among the cattle and was doing 
fuli justice to the hay. 

At Cluny Mains, Kingussie, in 
Inverness-shire, the estate over¬ 
seer discovered that three acres 
of turnips had been eaten. He 
knew where to place the blame, 
for the previous day he had 
counted some 300 deer near his 
house, a sight he had never 
witnessed before. 

Ready for them 

The next night he and two 
keepers settled themselves, guns 
in hand, near the turnip fields 
to await the marauders from the 
hills. After an hour they heard 
the stealthy splash of hoofs and 
could pick out the dim shapes 
of the graceful animals as they 
delicately picked their way across 
the river to the turnip fields. 

With a simultaneous yell the 
three watchers sprang up and 
ran towards the herd of deer, dis¬ 
charging their guns in the air as 
they went. In a second the herd 
had wheeled round, splashed 
wildly back across the river, and 
were thundering up towards the 
refuge of the hills. Since then 
the deer of the district have 
shown no inclination to add 
turnips to their menu. 


THIS KIND WORLD 

^long a Glasgow street during 
the coal crisis came a little 
girl dragging a hand-cart; Sud¬ 
denly a box of charcoal perched 
on the cart toppled off, and the 
charcoal was scattered, in the 
roadway. 

Tearfully . the child began 
picking up the precious charcoal 
—then it happened! 

A gang of road-menders came 
across and shovelled the coal into’ 
the box. A road-sweeper appeared 
and swept the smaller particles 
into the box. A man about to 
board a tram stepped back and 
lifted the box on the cart. 

Then, with a cheery greeting, 
they all went their several ways. 


Decline of Bob 
and Bill 

M\ J' Leaver, who every 
year compiles a list of the 
most popular names for children 
whose births have been an¬ 
nounced in The Times, states 
that last year William and 
Robert dropped out of the first 
ten. 

John and. Ann or Anne were 
again easy winners. For the boys 
the next in order of popularity 
were; David, Michael, Peter, 
Charles, James, Anthony, 
Christopher, and Andrew. 

Among the girl babies, the same 
ten names were the most popular 
in 1950 as in 1949. In order of 
popularity they were; Ann or 
Anne, Mary, Elizabeth, Jane, 
Margaret, Susan, Caroline, 
Sarah, Jennifer, and Frances. 
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PENN'S RAZOR-BLADE 

PENKNIFE 

Smart ENAMELLED 
handle, Ailed now rawr 
bt.idr. FIRMLY HELD 
BY 8CRKVT. NYU I* llitu 
Hi rods, hich-gmtk- 1V»‘- 
knife yon always have 
1 really sharp cutting- 
edge. Suitable for all 
purposes. ruts old r*w*r 
blades io good u^c. This 
GREAT BARGAIN N ju»t to 
introduce our List. Send NOW 1/3 stamp:* 
of I'.O. (Addrcs* below.) 

BOYS! ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 
2'11 , 



POST FREE 



Conn prises ALL 

parts and ntelal base 
simple assembly to 

make this working Electric Motor. 
Great technical, instructive and euteriaitiiu-i 
boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams and easy 
directions. Send p.o. 3/2, (Address befou-.t 

Maqic Card Tricks f 

With this Cabinet of 
</ j ^ specially preputed 

J cards you can per¬ 

form a number of astourr.(. 
ing tricks (including the- 
famous mystifying "Three 
Card Trick’*} which appear 
impossible but are easy 
to do with the simple instruction* supplied. 
You will be the Lion of the Parly and the 
envy of.your friends.- Send NOW 4/3 P.O. 
to : 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (oept. cw), 

585 High Road, Finchley, J-ondon, N.12. 




GERMANY 1930 Ski Champs, 
set complete mint and 4 rare 
old LATVIA. PR EE I f 
Request Approvals. Enctoso 
3d. postage. Super fTtEP; 
GIFT list also FREE. Ask 
tor Ski Pkt. 

(Note: Illustration is only 
quarter site o( stam ps.) 


N. DARCUE P.T.8. (AP5) 

38 Gray Avenue, MlIRTON, Co. Durham 


* FREE! 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Afghanistan, 
Burma, Ethiopia, Georgia, Malay (Tiger), 
Manchukuo, Philippines, etc. Send 2£d 
postage and ask to see an Approval selec- 
- tion of attractive stamps. 

C STOCKTON & CO. 

BRIDGWATER DRIVE, 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEAe ESSEX 


20 


BRITISH 

COLONIAL 

PICTORIALS 


FREE 


This grand offer includes NEW ISSUES 
Hud COMMEMORATIVES from Ita* 
BRITISH COLONIES to add interest to 
your collect ion and ix FREE to all applicants 
for my DISCOUNT Approvals. Scud 3d. 
stamp to; 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD (CN3) 
11-13 Philip Road, Ipswich 


ee! 


50 Different Stamps FREE 

(Inclmiiox TriaoruUr. and Pictorials) 

To all genuine collectors wKo apply 
for my Approval selections. Please 
enclose 2 Id. postage. 

N. JOHNSON ibtpl. CN2). 
j[ 19 HILLSIDE, SLOUGH. BUCKS. 


CONJURING TRICKS 

"Secrets of JIagio” Book ©d. | _ . 
"Danclns Skeletou" ... 1/6 • Postage 
“£1 Koto Machine" ... 2/- ) Lxtra. 
New pocket version of "Indian Rope 

Trick" 1/6 

"Wizards Supper" .. 1/3 

"Chinese Linking Rings" .2/e 

Many others. Send stamp for our special 
catalogue of ea«y-to-perform tricks to: 

JUNIORS MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
<C.N,), tj.7, Rosebery Road, Epsom. 


Read ■ 

“WILD LIFE” I 

Britain’s leading : 

Natural History Magazine : 
Profusely Illustrated ■ j 
1/9 post free ■ 

“Wild Life” Calendar for 1951 

beautifully illustrated with • 
British An/mo/s and Birds j 
1/9, post free | 

WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS 'j 
58 Middoic Street, Loudon, W.l. ; 
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- BEDTIME CORNER— 


Mysterious voices 


Q-eoffrey thought It was 
going to be very dull 
staying with Uncle and Auntie 
in the winter in their cottage 
near the sea marshes. But he 
found he was wrong almost 
immediately after he had 
arrived. 

The lamps had been lit and 
the curtains drawn, and they 
were just finishing late tea 
when Uncle 
said: "Ssh! Lis¬ 
ten ! ’’ And then, 
for the first 
time. Geoffrey 
heard the mys¬ 
terious voices. . 

From all 
around outside 
the cottage they 
came. ’ Now here, 
now t h c r e. 

Whee . . . ew!” 

Wheeee . . . ew! 

"Whee ... ew! 

They sounded so 
magical and ex¬ 
citing that Geof¬ 
frey rushed 
to the "window 
and drew the curtains aside to 
look out. But he could see 
nothing in the darkness. 

“Never mind,”- said Uncle. 
“Late tomorrow afternoon 
you shall come with me and 
dhd out ail about it.” 

So. late next afternoon, 
Geoffrey; wearing two pairs 
of socks inside his gumboots, 
one of Uncle's scarves, and 
a Balaclava helmet, set off. 



“Quickly and Quietly does 
it,” said Uncle as they started 
off along the causeway cross¬ 
ing the marsh. The wind was 
beginning to drive, the fleecy 
night clouds gently over the 
sky, and ripple the water In 
the pools and creeks. 

Presently they each took up 
their stand against stout 
wooden posts strengthening 
the causeway, 
and Geoffrey 
gazed^ into the 
growing dusk. 
Then he heard 
the voices 
again. “Whee 
. . . ew! Whee 
. . . ew!” com¬ 
ing nearer and 
nearer, till all 
at once the. air 
above him was 
filled with the 
beating of wings. 

“Why, they’re 
birds,” he whis¬ 
pered excitedly. 

‘Yes. Wild 
duck,” Uncle 
whispered back. “Widgeon is 
their proper name. They’re 
regular winter visitors and 
all day they, stay out at sea 
riding the waves in great 
companies.” 

Then, against the sky, Geof¬ 
frey saw company after com¬ 
pany of them flighting in¬ 
shore to feed all night on the 
marshes. 

Jane Tkornicroft 


TTbe Silver 

Ccc'icucd from page 9 

dotted the blue waters of the 
Sound. Drums beat through the 
town, calling in the last strag¬ 
glers who lingered in shops and 
taverns. Curious townsfolk lined • 
the -quays. On the green hills 
encircling the Sound farmers 
paused in their work to stare 
down at the white sails opening 
one by one, like flower-petals, as 
the ships got ready to slip out 
into the open sea. 

“A dispatch for the Admiral!” 

The words, shouted over and 
over again, acted like a password 
to help Martin on his way 
through the milling crowd and up 
the gangplank which still linked 
the flagship with the quay. He 
found the Earl standing on the 
high, gilded poop, chatting' with 
his principal officers. 

"My lord, a dispatch from her 
Majesty!” 

Frowning, and without a glance 
at Martin, the Earl took the 
letter, glanced at the seal, and 
broke it. Then, as he unfolded 
the paper and read, a look of 
blank amazement crept over his 
face. “This is a trick!” he mut¬ 
tered. He turned and stared at 
Martin. Recognition came. 
With- an obvious effort ire pulled 
himself together and smiled .at- 
the other officers. 

“This is just to wish .us a 
successful Voyage, gentlemen,” 
he said smoothly. 

“That is not true!” shouted 
Martin. 

“And this saucy young fellow 
is to share the voyage with us,” 
continued the Earl. “But in irons 


©entleman 

—and in solitary confinement 
below! Sergeant, .take care of 
him-’’ 

But Martin was too quick fer 
him. “Let me deliver my other 
letter first,” he said. He whipped 
out a second letter and handed 
it to Sir Charles Gilbert. 

“Give me that. Sir Charles!” 
the Earl demanded. 

‘'Excuse me, my lord, but it is 
addressed to me, under her 
Majesty’s seal.” Sir Charles 
broke open the dispatch, read it 
with a gasp, and showed it to 
the gentlemen on either side of 
him. “You will forgive me, my 
lord. But it is the Queen’s 
command that I take over the 
expedition, and that you yourself 
return to London at once—under 
escort.” 

“Tt seemed the only way,” the 
Silver Gentleman apologised 
to Martin a 1 few days later. “I 
remembered how Raleigh was 
fetched back from an expedition 
at the very last moment, when 
the Queen found he had secretly 
married one of her Maids of 
Honour.” 

“But—but you mean—Judith 
isn’t really married to him?” 

The Silver Gentleman laughed. 
“Of course-not! It was just a 
rumour I started, with her per¬ 
mission. She ’ promised not to 
deny it. It is going to take an 
awkward lot of explaining to her 
Majesty, but it has stopped the 
Earl sailing, and given us time!” 

In rt r.rt i vocli’x IhvitttHrj tuftyii- 
ttirr.. JttdiiU, Mrtrfin, and She Si tier 
Cienflvmuti «i*e l/rtiVj/fd by ihe. 
ICut'iirf Vopidand’s men. 
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He wants Cadburys Milk 
Chocolate, and he’s right. 
It’s the milk chocolate 
with the lovely creamy 
taste. You can get a bar 
for only a penny, 
or a bigger one for twopence. 
No wonder everyone’s saying 
‘I want Cadburys!’ 




popgr sm*H"gbesthe\ J 

and gets his GOALIE’S' badge 




HERE COMES DOPEY SMITH 
FOR SOME Y.R . "BADGE 
SWOPS. LETS CHALLENGE 
t THE SECRET 
SIGN 



HOW 70 GIVE 
SECRET SIGN 

To show you are a keen 
collector of Y.R. Foot¬ 
baller’s Badges, always 
give the Y.R. Secret Sign 
— like this 


First, the Y 


Are you collecting the Y.R. Footballer’s Badges ? 
One is given FREE with every bottle of Y.R. Sauce. 
For the complete set of 12, we send you the Y.R. Star 
in shining chromium, plus your favourite team position 


badge. . Keen footballers will wear both. Swop your 
duplicates only with boys who give the correct Y.R. 
Secret .Sign. Y.R. Sauce makes meals more tasty. Ask 
mother to buy it always. This offer does not apply to Eire. 


UKR sauce 


made by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & GO. LTD., LEEDS 



Then, the R 



When you’re got the full 
set of 12 Free Badges — a 
complete Soccer Eleven 
plus a Captain’s or Vice- 
Captain’s Badge — send 
for your Y.R. STAR. 
Write on a sheet of paper 
your name and address and 
state what is your favourite 
team position. Enclose it 
with the 12 badges in a box 
or stout envelope, stamp 
it with a 3d. stamp, and 
post to 

Goodalf, Backhouse & Co. Ltd. 

’ Dept. 6, Sovereign Street, 
LEEDS. 
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WBat's in a name? 

*'N ow ’ is your name?” 

said the boss as his office-boy 
came in to clear his boxes. ”1 
always have to hear a name half- 
a-dozen times before I remember 
it.” 

“Well, sir,” said the boy. “It’s 
John Webb, John Webb, John 
Webb. John Webb, John Webb, 
John Webb." 

Hidden characters 

Concealed in the following 
verse are the names of seven 
well-known characters in Shake¬ 
speare’s plays. 


Art-ful Jacko up to his tricks 
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Crossword puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Pack. 4 An 
appeal. 8 Preposition. 9 Dialects. -11 
Conscious. 13 River in Monmouth¬ 
shire. 14 Make merry, 15 Lessens. 19 
Gave medicine. 21 Small scrap of* 
material, 23 Place of entrance. 24 
Fold in doth. 20 , United Kingdom 
(abbrev). 27 Number of cattle. 28 
Uniform. 

Reading Down. 1 Heavenly l>ody> 

2 Tall structure. 3 Telegraphed. 4 
Greek letter p. 5 Noisiest. 6 Printers’ 
measures. . 7 Requests. 10 Deceives. 

12 One who takes revenge. 16 Fruit of . 
pine. 17 Part of the blood. 18 Curved 
structure. 20 Ditch. 22 Exist. 25 Anno 
Domini (abbrev). 

A nsteer vexl treek 

Last week's answers 

Mixed Disney Enigma : Prime (rime, prim, l, me). 

Sleepy, Donald Duck, Pluto. Pinocchio, . Famous cricketers 

Snow White. Mickey Mouse." Miller, Tallon, Hutton, Morris, Sheppard 



sport I am, or so I trust; . 

I never wear a puckered 
frown. 

When Julie told me that I must 
Proceed to Rome, or stay in town, 
I saw' Quite clearly what to do. 
So. in October, on I went. 

Twas manifest each time we met 
That Julie on that trip was bent. 

Answer next week 


Puzzling letter 



Farmer Gray explains 

Dormice in Winter. “There!” 
exclaimed Arm triumphantly. 
“Listen! ” 

A faint whistling sound came 
to Don's ears. He moved closer 
to the hedge but could see 
nothing to account for the noise. 

“There’s something there,” he 
admitted, “but it's not a pixie.” 

“Well, what is it?” .demanded 
Ann. 

“A dormouse,” said Farmer 
Gray, overhearing Ann’s ques¬ 
tion. “Somewhere amid the 
undergrowth a dormouse is sleep¬ 
ing, snug in his hidden nest. 
During hibernation, dormice 
often make a wheezing, whistling 
sound!” 

“Will he sleep until the 
spring?” Ann asked. 

“Not necessarily,” answered the 
farmer. “A mild spell may 
arouse him, and then he will 
nibble at his stores before resum¬ 
ing his slumbers.” 


R UMMAGING through the attic one day. Mother Jaclco found an old 
painting which had lain there for many years. “ Wouldn’t it be 
thrilling if it were one of our ancestors ? ” trilled she. “ He looks fierce 


enough—like Father in a rage!” chuckled Jacko. It was decided to 


have the picture cleaned, so Jacko enlisted the aid of Chimp to carry it 
to the art shop. On the way they saw Professor Pongo approaching. 
“Quick,” said Jacko. “Put the picture in front of us.” Short-sighted 
Professor Pongo then had the shock of his life—an ancient nobleman 
coming towards him, with four feet. He fled I 


Sprightly Knightly 

A MERRY old fellow named 
Knightly 

Bore his ninety-odd years very 
lightly. 

A wizard on skates, 
lie would cut figure eights 
hi a manner most graceful and 
sprightly. 


Tongue-twister 

J^epeat this six times in quick 
1 succession without mixing up 
the words: 

Six sieves of sifted thistles. 

Six sieves oE unsifted thistles. 
And six thistle sifters. 


Countryside flowers 


Do 


“Jack is still very careless in his 
writing,” said Father at tea. 


you know that . . .? 

biggest British Colony is 
Nigeria; it is four times as big 
as Britain. Gibraltar is the 
smallest of the Colonies. 


“In a letter I received from him 
this rooming he wrote: ‘ It was 
and I said not or.’ What on earth 
did he mean?” 

Can you understand Jack’s 
sentence? ;au 'pies i puv su,v, jf 


Other worlds 

Jn the evening Mars and Jupiter 
are in the south-west and 
Uranus in the 
south-east. Soon 


J^.ake Titicaca, in the high 
Andes, 13.000 feet above 
mean sea level, is 130 miles long 
and 70 miles wide. It is the 
highest stretch of navigable water 
In the world. 


after sunset- 
Venus is in the 
south-west. In 
the morning 
Saturn is in the 
south. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at 6.30 cn Wednesday even¬ 
ing. January 24. 

{We regret that this picture of 
the Moon appeared in error in 
the C N of January 13..) 


Jn Siberia, buildings constructed 
on the frozen ground some¬ 
times collapse because the ground 
thaws and causes a subsidence. 
The thaw, could set up a well 
inside the dwelling. 


^lthougii Primroses are usually 
at their best during April, 
a mild January sometimes finds 
these lovely little plants forming 
a carpet of pale 
yellow blossom. 

Primroses pre¬ 
fer a damp 
situation; a 
wood w here 
plenty of light 
penetrates is . a 
favourite site. 
There are two 
distinct forms 
of primroses— 
thrum-eyed and 
pin eyed. The stamens are visible 
in the case of the thrum-eyed, 
but with the pin-eyed they are 
hidden and only the top of the 
pistil can be seen. 

Primroses are related to cow¬ 
slips and oxlips. The name is 
derived from the Latin Primus, 
which means first, and refers to 
their early appearance. 



JJver 200,000 people live in one 
particular square mile oi 
Manhattan. New York.' (The 
average density of , population 
in Australia is less than three 
per square mile.) 


Not helpful 

■yyHAT letter makes us get behind 
At meal times, making 
others wait? 

The letter L because you’ll find 
It always turns “ate " into “late! ” 


The oyster shell 

oyster exercises a great deal 
^ of power in keeping its shell 
closed. An instance has been 
known of a mouse trying to make 
■ a meal of a live oyster which had 
opened its shell and being 
■strangled by the oyster closing it. 

In order to close its shell the 
oyster is furnished with a single 
muscle of great power. 


More *£g&d 


Millions of bottles are sold 
each year — proof of the 
public's faith in this 
family re.medy. A tea 
spoonful at . night 
helps you to sleep. 



Also in 1/7 bottles. Pastilles 1/- a tube 



A ih crtiset's A niton tt cement 

Willie 


AT THE 



Two double-thick, crispy, nut-flavoured wafer bars covered in luscious, milky chocolate 4^'and only ONE POINT 
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